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PEYTON BOSWELL 
Comments: 


This department expresses the personal opinion 


of Peyton Boswell, Jr., writing as an individual. 
His ideas are not necessarily those of THe ART 
Dicest, which strives to be an unbiased” compen- 
dium of the news and opinion of the art world.” 
Any reader is invited to take issue with what 
he says. Controversy revitalizes the spirit of art. 


I Thank My Readers 


T IS WITH A DEEP FEELING of gratitude | take this oppor- 
tunity to thank the readers of THE Art Dicest for their 
generous response to my annual campaign for patrons. Your 
yote of confidence at this crucial time has meant more than 
] can put into words, and more than ever this magazine is 
4 mortgaged to its readers—essentially its real owners. 
| Many of you attached comments and valuable criticisms 
E to your patron letters, all of which are being thoroughly dis- 
cussed (in some cases, heatedly) by the staff. The most con- 
sistent thread throughout your letters is the expression that 
you want something you cannot get from any other source— 
|h complete, independent news magazine of art. And so we 
re adopted an unofficial slogan: “If and when it happens, 
you will see it in the Dicest.” We know full well that the 
GEST, unsubsidized except for the loyalty of its readers. 
ill live only so long as we are worthy of your support. 







Art in War Times 
SeePeeenentonaveten these days continue to question, to 

try to justify their passive roles in their country’s 
greatest crisis. What price artists? All is confusion. Some 
hold the untenable position that art and all other manifesta- 
tons of culture should be shelved for the duration. Others 
voice the silly notion that art is essential to the war. The 
bulk of the stuff written about the problem is sheer, unadul- 
terated bunk, but in the current Bulletin of the Philadelphia 
Art Alliance is a pay-dirt article that should have the widest 
distribution possible. In it John F. Lewis, Jr., Alliance presi- 
dent, uses a full measure of common sense to outline the true 
status of art in war times. Mr. Lewis: 

“Recently Mr. Jasper Deeter, of the Hedgerow Theatre, 
together with some of his young disciples, have raised the 
\question of the function of the artist in wartime in its sharp- 
est form. They took the position that the function of the art- 
ist puts him so far above and beyond the common heard that 
the actor owed no duty to play a part in our greatest tragedy, 
and that in his function of serving humanity the artist lost 
his right to defend civilization. Now the snobbishness of this 
attitude is the source of its error. Actually (and here I know 
Mr. Deeter would be the first to reject the real implications 
of his theory (if only he understood them), his doctrine of 
the artist caste is so snobbish that men holding it are pre- 
vented from reacting in a manly way to the threat presented 
fo our democratic way of life by the very similar theory of 
the master race. 

“Snobs are never creators. The ivory tower is the poseur’s 
penthouse. Isolationism is as dangerous to art as it has been 
fo freedom. I believe with all my heart that the genuine 
artists of the world have never sought to isolate themselves 
from the humanity, which is the source of their material and 
their inspiration. 

“At the opposite extreme from the Hedgerow heresy, I note 
|: queasy demand for justification for any sustained interest 

t the arts in wartime. People who feel such an interest seem 
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to want to be reassured that there is nothing unpatriotic in 
their attitude. Even if this attitude of guilt if one dares pro- 
duce or enjoy the arts is sincere, it is still squeamish. It is 
difficult to understand its origin unless it comes from the 
hearts and minds of people who even in peacetime had but 
small feeling for the dignity and importance of the arts. . . . 


“Do we who are still safe at home destroy any more of our 
enemies by not painting a picture, by not writing or reading 
a book, by not going to a concert or lecture? The stern tasks 
of war are not accomplished by nay-sayers. We do not aid 
the young men in field or camp in the least degree by refus- 
ing to grasp life’s opportunities at their fullest and highest. 
We should reject no duty to serve, but neither should we 
neglect any chance to create or enjoy. Those of us whose 
civilian war duties are not incompatible with the creation 
and enjoyment of the arts should continue to do so, spiritu- 
ally nourishing ourselves and maintaining the standards of 
the democratic civilization for which we fight. I believe this 
is our duty and pleasure. But I am laboring the obvious. I 
also believe that two and two make four.” 

Mr. Lewis’ article, to my way of thinking, answers the 
question, supplies the needed justification. Until his govern- 
ment puts a gun or a wrench into his hands, the duty of the 
artist is to do the very best art work of which he is capable. 
The same applies to all co-workers in the art field. Also 
bricklayers, tree surgeons and sheep herders. Uncle Sam will 
tell each of us what to do and when to do it. 


Bellows’ First Patron 


— SUMMER, during the seasonal lull in art reporting, I 

undertook the very pleasant task of writing a monograph 
about my boyhood art hero, George Bellows. I worked care- 
fully, double checked my statements, and thought that the 
book was clean of errors of fact. That is, I thought so, until 
I received a friendly note the other day from John O’Connor, 
Jr., acting director of Carnegie Institute’s Department of 
Fine Arts. Mr. O'Connor questioned my statement that Mrs. 
Peter Glick was Bellows’ first patron, and because his correc- 
tion contains so much on-the-spot and interesting informa- 
tion, I am reprinting that portion of his letter in full: 


“George Bellows showed for the first time in the Carnegie 
International in 1908. There were two canvases, Pennsylvania 
Excavation and A Stag at Sharkey’s. You will be interested 
to know that A Stag at Sharkey’s was for sale at $600. In 
1909 he showed Forty-two Kids, and it was purchased out 
of the exhibition by Robert C. Hall of Pittsburgh. It was, 
as you state, Bellows’ first sale. Robert Hall paid $300 for 
the painting. He died some years later, and the canvas was 
for sale through the executors of his estate. For some reason 
it was in storage at Carnegie Institute, and report had it that 
one of the judges of the Orphans Court, which is the same 
as your Surrogate Court, said the painting could be pur- 
chased for $200. 


“It went in and out of Carnegie Institute for a number 
of years, and each time we checked its condition by counting 
the kids! Eventually we were told to send it to Wunderly 
Brothers, art dealers, from whom it was purchased by Peter 
Glick, a well known attorney of Pittsburgh. It may have 
been purchased in the name of Mrs. Peter Glick, but I doubt 
that. At all events, it was sold by the Glicks to the Corcoran 
Gallery. It’s all to Bob Hall’s credit that he recognized a 
canvas when he saw one, and if there is any credit for that 
first sale, it should go to him.” 


So ends O’Connor, and so continues the thrilling gamble 
of picking winners in the bewildering field of contemporary 
artists. Not many have Bob Hall’s acumen or luck to sense 
the creative spark, but it doesn’t cost much to place your bet. 
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THE READERS COMMENT 


The Important Issue 

Sir: For many years there has been 
plenty of evidence that our opinions on 
the meaning and values of the Modern 
Movement have been diametrically op- 
posite and two items in your Jan. 1 edi- 
torial illustrate the opposition—the ref- 
erence to the Worcester show as a 
(healthy) “rebirth of native art expres- 
sion” after (unhealthy) “foreign entan- 
glements,” and your first choice going 
to naturalism, a la Hopper, in your per- 
sonal list of artists. 


My new book is an analysis of the 
values of the French Modern Movement 
as these have been assimilated into and 
revitalized our native expression (I am 
as interested in that as you are). It is 
an attempt to challenge the current re- 
gression into the naturalism which 
marked our great last century decadence, 
to again bring to the fore the issues in- 
volved so they can be re-examined, to 
save us from a confused and ignorant 
drifting back into decadence. This issue 
is the most important cultural issue be- 
fore the American art world today. 

—RAaLpH M. Pearson, Nyack, N. Y. 


Ed.: Hopper, as much as any American 
artist, combines naturalism, which Mr. 
Pearson dislikes, and the essential values 
of the modern movement, which Mr. 
Pearson likes. 


In Defense of Gauguin 

Sm: On page 8 of THe Art Dicest for 
Oct. 1, the interesting review of the Van 
Gogh paintings in Baltimore was marred 
for me by a verbal outburst—Nazi-like in 
its condemnatory fury—directed against 
the much maligned Gauguin. Gauguin 
may not have been “a nice man for a 
small tea party” (except when in the 
mood), but he was hardly the unrelieved 
moral Frankenstein that the apparently 
sensation-mongering words of Mr. Van 
Loon would have us believe. Some years 
ago Mr. Van Loon wrote a magazine ar- 
ticle entitled “Why I Chose History In- 
stead of Bricklaying.” Are we to under- 
stand that Mr. Van Loon has started to 
heave those bricks instead? Moralistic 
brick-heaving is especially revolting in 
the cultured. 

It is regrettable that, when given an 
opportunity to spread the historic facts 
of desertion in a crisis—Gauguin’s role 
at Arles—Mr. Van Loon stoops to a “flea 
hunt for sins” (Van Hugel). 

—PauL V. MiskKovsky, Cleveland. 


Likes News and—Comedy 


Sir: The magazine is just what it claims 
to be, an art digest, and that’s why I like 
it. I want a quick survey of what is going 
on—shows, opinions, pictures, from all the 
battle fronts. Particularly I enjoy quota- 
tions from critics and enraged persons 
generally. There is nothing in this field 
so comic as the utterances of those pro- 
fessional boys and girls who are seemingly 
so certain what art is or isn’t and why. (I 
have done it myself—in The Creative 
Adult—so I know how unwittingly amus- 
ing it can be.) These asseverations are 
even more enjoyable when, as you do, 
they are placed side by side. And it is 
such a healthy sign. Where there is con- 
troversy there is life. Your editorials, 
in contrast, have a pleasing sanity (my 
definition of sanity, of course). 

—HUGHES MEARNS, Chairman, 
Department of Creative Education, 
New York University. 
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Lost Bouguereau 


Aids Free French 


As IF IT WERE not enough to find that 
the biggest, and perhaps finest, Bou- 
guereau painting in America has been 
hiding, practically unrecorded, in a New 
York warehouse for forty-two years, 
and that it has just been discovered by 
an accident so simple it might as easily 
have taken place any one of the years 
since the painting was so ignominously 
put away—these stories are also wound 
around by a tale of murder, intrigue 
and illicit love that made front page 
news 70 years ago. 

Close upon the heels of the news of 
the discovery of the 12-foot high 
Nymphs and Satyr, follows the rehear- 
sal of circumstances under which the 
dazzling Bouguereau was shown; the 
murder of Jim Fiske, partner of Jay 
Gould, by Edward S. Stokes, owner of 
the painting and proprietor of the old 
Hoffman House where it hung for twen- 
ty years. Frank Crowninshield, writing 
for Vogue, dug back into the newspa- 
pers of the day and gives a full account 
in the January 15th issue of that maga- 
zine, of the killing, and of the devastat- 
ing Josie Mansfield, the “Cleopatra of 
London Terrace” for whom the villain 
Stokes did murder. 


Bouguereau’s life-size flash of flesh 
hangs now, alone, in the galleries of 
Durand-Ruel, where quarters drop in a 
plate with the regularity of nickels in 
a subway turnstile, and the hundreds 
who will view it add money to the cof- 
fers of the Fighting French Relief Com- 


; mittee who sponsor this one-picture ex- 


hibit on 57th Street throughout the 
month. (See cover of this issue.) 


Viewed today, the Bouguereau 
Nymphs and Satyr appears a sportive 
painting, certainly, but hardly a sporty 
one. It is likely to be admired now more 
for the felicitous way it is painted, for 
the complex and rhythmic design of 
five pairs of arms and legs—interwoven 
as they are in intricate but always plau- 
sible positions to enliven this very ani- 
mated painting—than for any sugges- 
tion of sex or impropriety, neither of 
which it has. 


But in that day, it was considered 
hot a picture a man would want his 


fiancée, nor a father would wish his 
i aughter, to see. Ladies, be it remem- 


red, never entered a bar in the 70's 


sand 80’s and that was the safest place 
yto hide such a demoralizing sight. It 
Served, of course, to double the fame of 


the already nationally famous Hoffman 
House. The very first “barroom nude,” it’s 
appearance started a vogue in America 
and the Palmer House in Chicago, the 


[Please turn to page 26] 
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Premonitions of Evil: Joep NICOLAS 


Modern Dutch Art Tours the United States 


A GooD, vigorous and _ individualistic 
art has been forming in Holland dur- 
ing the last century. First reviving 
signs of it were seen in “The Hague 
School,” headed by Joseph Israels. That 
was last generation, and the group 
painted genre, landscape, figure and ma- 
rine subjects in bold and strongly real- 
istic manner. Since then, Holland has 
produced Van Gogh. And since his time, 


Women of Scheveningen: 
Pror. W. VAN DEN BERG 





Piet Mondrian and other abstract paint- 
ers and decorators who formed the 
school of ‘“‘de Styl,” which had its coun- 
terpart in the far-reaching German Bau- 
haus. 

But all this growth has come to an 
end with German occupation of the 
Netherlands. Stifled beyond breathing 
by the “Department of Culture and Pub- 
lic Enlightenment,” with Herr Goede- 
waagen in the Chair (a Dutch Nazi), 
no artist living in Holland (and there 
are 4,000 recognized professionals out 
of not more than 9 million people in 
the land) is permitted to purchase 
brush, paint, or canvas unless he makes 
Nazi-ordered art. His choice is to shut 
up or join the Nazi “Guild for Pictorial 
Art.” So art in Holland is standing still. 

Before the occupation, a well-selected 
lot of modern Dutch paintings was sent 
to this country for inclusion in the San 
Francisco World’s Fair expositions and 
some went to the Toronto Fair. These 
paintings have now embarked on a two- 
year tour of the United States under the 
patronage of H. R. H. Princess Juliana. 

The collection was opened to view 
Jan. 6th in Albany, N. Y. at the Insti- 
tute of History and Art. On view with 
the contemporary painting and sculp- 
ture are 14 Van Gogh paintings from 
the collection of V. W. van Gogh, and 
that of Madame J. Van Gogh-Bonger, 
shown earlier at Baltimore. 

Its travels take the collection, after 

[Please turn to page 27] 
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Wrath of Neptune: Ruspens (Sketch) 


Fogg Acquires Important Rubens Sketch 


IN 1635, the city of Antwerp commis- 
sioned Rubens to decorate the town 
with stages and triumphal arches for 
the reception of the new Governor of 
Flanders. One of the subjects treated 
in this ambitious commission was the 
Wrath of Neptune, a sketch for which 
has just been acquired by the Fogg Mu- 
seum. The allegory of Neptune quieting 
the waves is taken from Virgil’s Aen- 
eid—a source frequently drawn upon 
for themes in the Baroque period. 

Rubens’ execution of the sketch rep- 
resents his arrival at a mature under- 
standing of his mode of expression, for 
the work has a supreme power of imag- 
ination and dramatization. The colors of 
the work are of a low intensity; never- 
theless the forms indicate Rubens’ pen- 
chant for color. The figure of Neptune 
is in a light brown, the waves of the 
water are a silvery gray, and on the 
horizon a golden light projects itself 
over the entire scene and is reflected 
in the gilded royal galley. The richest 
color accent, a subdued red, is given in 
Neptune's agitated drapery. This red is 
echoed throughout the picture, giving 
it a warm tonality. 

The Fogg’s new possession contains 
all the essentials of a finished Rubens. 
It represents the heavy painting of the 
early Baroque period and the artist's 
absorption of the classic elements from 
Italian art, and, finally, indicates how 
the master was freeing himself from the 
limitations of his earlier influences to 
render a more personal and free picto- 
rialism. 

The complete canvas (127% in. by 
150% in.), which today is in the Dres- 
den Gemaeldgallerie, was executed by 
Rubens’ workshop. And in it the com- 
position is totally distorted; the work 
in its final stage lacks the finesse of the 
master, his students unwittingly de- 
stroyed the quality and rhythm in the 
sketch, so characteristic of this great 
teacher. The sketch was purchased from 
the Kramarsky Collection. 

This new addition to the Fogg Mu- 
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seum’s collection exhibits the trend of 
American taste for Rubens. The Chi- 
cago Art Institute, the Cleveland, the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts, and the 
Minneapolis Institute of Art have also 
recently added Rubens’ sketches to their 
collections, proving the public’s ever in- 
ecreas.ng interest. A ae. 


Mocharniuk Carvings 


NEw to exhibition halls, is a wood- 
carver who started life belonging to no 
one and his carved figures, likewise, be- 
long to no well-marked school of sculp- 
ture. Nicholas Mocharniuk, an orphan 
at an early age, was an artist almost 
before he could pronounce his name. 
His art training he gathered by him- 
self and even now, a friendly man, he 
whittles while he thinks—talks little 
about any of it. 

At the Marquié Gallery, on West 57th 
Street, his little animals and people 
make a dazzle of intricate silhouettes. 
There about 80 of them line up in the 
warmth of their various woods against 
white walls on suspended white shelves. 

Mocharniuk fashions all sorts of ex- 
aggerations. Because of their negligible 
size, it is quite disconcerting to find 
great profundity in many of them. Odd, 
too, is the absence of titles. But that is 
just plain honesty, it seems. Unless it 
is a giraffe or a cat Mocharniuk is mak- 
ing (and he does these on order for 
Rena Rosenthal), he usually doesn’t 
know what he will carve. The piece 
done, dictated by the chunk of wood 
and by his inward eye, he lets the little 
act of God go unnamed. 

It might be of interest to report that 
Mocharniuk has earned his living for 
four years from the sale of these little 
figures. He has shown only at the Inde- 
pendents (he hitch-hiked to see that 
shown from Pottstown, Pa., where he 
was peddling electric light bulbs), and 
at the Washington Square outdoor show 
where two members of the Marquié 
Gallery discovered him at different 
hours on the same day. 


Persian Lore 


THE VALENTINE GALLERIES have an 
oddity this month in the show of seven 
paintings by Fath Ali Shah, Persian, 
whose dates are given as 1797 to 1834, 

Big panels of canvas are filled to the 
borders with the richly dressed single 
figures of dancing girls (or so we take 
them to be) who finger long-necked 
stringed instruments while they turn 
smouldering eyes upon the artist—or 
upon you, now that you stand in his 
stead. 


The girls wear richly embroidered 
skirts or trousers, hung low on the hips, 
drape their gleaming white torsos with 
pearls, their hair with fanciful what- 
nots. A decanter of wine, or a bowl of 
fruit appears in most of the pictures. 
A traditional red curtain, draped high 
behind the sitters’ heads, is the same 
red curtain our Smibert, Earle, and 
Copley employed. In fact, as removed 
as these gilded and lacquered settings 
are from the New England scene, or the 
court favorites from our colonial dames, 
there is a likeness in the approach to 
portraiture between these artists and 
our new friend, Fath Ali Shah, whose 
thought waves seem to have bridged a 
few thousand miles to arrive at a like 
dignity in portraiture. —M. R. 


Metropolitan to Enlarge 


Following the publication by New York 
City of the Capital Budget for 1943 as 
adopted by the City Council and certi- 
fied by the Mayor, William Church Os- 
born, president of the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum, announced that the City had ap- 
propriated $40,000 for the preparation of 
plans for alteration and improvements 
of the museum buildings as part of the 
Mayor’s Post-War Program of Public 


Yorks. The Trustees of the Museum 
have simultaneously appropriated the 
same amount. 


The formal work of preparing plans 
and specifications of this program, pre- 
sented by the Commissioner of Parks for 
the approval of the City Planning Com- 
mission and estimated to cost possibly 
as much as $4,000,000, will begin this 
month, under the supervision of a Com- 
mittee of the Trustees of the museum. 
The architects are Robert B. O’Connor 
in association with Aymar Embury II, 
who are working out the details with 
members of the staff of the museum. 

The plan will serve to solve what has 
become a serious problem of space for 
the museum during the past few years. 


Freer Director Dies 


John Ellerton Lodge, director of the 
Freer Gallery of Art, died in Washing- 
ton Dec. 26 after a short illness. He was 
64 years of age. 

Son of the late Senator Henry Cabot 
Lodge, foe of Wilson's League of Nations, 
the Oriental art expert served as cura- 
tor of the department of Asiatic art at 
the Boston Museum from 1910 to 1931. 
Since 1920 he had been chairman of the 
committee on Oriental art. of the Smith- 
sonian Art Commission. He was a mem- 
ber of the American Oriental Art Society 
and the Academy of Arts and Sciences. 
The Freer Gallery is the home of a splen- 
did collection of Whistler paintings in- 
cluding the famous Peacock Room. 
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Famous Argentine 


EMILIO PETTORUTI, noted visiting art- 
jst from the Argentine, is exhibiting his 
paintings in the modern idiom at the 
National Academy, New York, until Jan. 
30. This one-man show first opened at 
the San Francisco Museum last Sep- 
tember, under the direction of Dr. Grace 
L. McCann Morley, who more than any 
other United States museum head is in- 
terested in art south of the border. 
From New York the Pettoruti show will 
go to St. Louis, Kansas City, Chicago, 
Toledo, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Columbus, 
Los Angeles and other cities. 

Francis Henry Taylor, director of the 
Metropolitan Museum, has made the 
following comment: ‘“Pettoruti occupies 
a unique position in the hearts of Ar- 
gentinians. Not only in his own right 
the leader of a courageous modern group 
who have broken through the academi- 


icism of the late 19th century Italian 


taste—so important a factor in Buenos 
Aires—he is also the director of the 
Museo de la Plata, which in many re- 
spects is the counterpart for his coun- 
try of the Whitney Museum. 

“Pettoruti’s painting is vigorous yet 
highly controlled, his point of view that 
of the searching laboratory scientist. 
Few artists on either side of the Atlan- 
tic have realized so penetratingly the 
possibilities inherent in the abstract 
imagination.” 

A review of Pettoruti’s exhibition will 
appear in the next issue of the DIGEST. 


Adolf, We Have You Covered! 


Although the American Museum of 
Natural History is perhaps the most 
generally famous of New York’s public 
institutions (ask any sailor or visiting 
relative from Dubuque) it is a formid- 
able and solemn and chilling scientific 
succession of great halls—certainly less 
satisfactory for trysting than the now 
defunct Aquarium. 

Behind the scenes, at this ivy-smoth- 
ered emporium of facts and scientific 
great truths, one pictures a Supreme 
Court of long-nosed and be-spectacled 
bachelors and doctors of Anthropology, 
Taxidermy, Piscatology and what not, 
sorting over their last-word findings 
and labeling their newest bring-em-back 
dead specimens. 

But somewhere in the department of 
public contact, we are able to report, 
there is a wayward spirit. Announcing 
a special exhibition of the Evolution of 
Bookbinding Materials, in which skins 
of 28 different animals are used (deer, 
alligator, python, ostrich, lizard, ele- 
phant, lion, cow, hog, etc.), the mu- 
Seum has issued a classy little invita- 
tion. On deckle-edged paper, printed in 
green ink, of good taste in layout and 
formal in every way, the handsome 
folcer ends its list of bindings with the 
line: 

“Skunk (Hitler’s Mein Kampf).” 


Ten More Rodins 

The California Palace of the Legion 
of Honor, in San Francisco, continues 
its enthusiasm for the works of Aug- 
uste Rodin, French sculptor who died 
2 years ago. It has just received, 
through the gift of Mrs. Alma Spreck- 
els Awl, seven bronzes and two marbles, 
of which two are bronze busts of Victor 
Hugo, one Hugo’s hand cut in marble. 
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Virgin and Child in Glory With Saints: 


VERONESE 


Magnificent Veronese Goes to Boston 


THE ITALIAN RENAISSANCE Collection of 
the Boston Museum of Fine Arts has 
been enriched by a new acquisition; a 
magnificent Paolo Veronese altarpiece 
purchased from the Koetser Galleries 
of New York. The painting, Virgin and 
Child in Glory With Saints, is one of the 
very few large works by the artist in 
this country and is now on exhibition 
in the Stone Room of the museum. 

Dated approximately in the middle of 
the 16th century, the painting was a 
commission from one of the members 
of the Manfrini family for the Church 
of S. Allessandro in Brescia. It depicts 
the Virgin and Child in Glory adored by 
St. Cecilia, St. Lucy, St. Catherine and 
an unidentified Saint carrying a palm, 


all of whom are resting on the bank of 
a cloud under an aureole of Cherubs, 
which divides the composition into two 
separate and distinct units. Below are 
four male Saints—St. Nicholas of Myra 
and St. Mark, who have their respective 
symbols, while the Bishop Saint and 
young Saint in Benedictine or Augus- 
tinian dress are not identified with cer- 
tainty. It is suggested that Veronese, 
in painting these four Saints, might have 
been thinking of the Four Tempera- 
ments or Complexions, usually inter- 
preted as the Melancholic, the Phleg- 
matic, the Choleric, and the Sanguine. 

The artist injects into this work the 
sober splendor which marks his larger 


[Please rn to page 27 
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Murder, Inc.: ARTHUR SZYK 


Szyk Satires Indict Murder Incorporated 


ARTHUR SZYK, whose War Satires and 
Miniatures are on view at the André 
Seligmann Galleries, New York, is an 
artist entirely out of the ordinary in 
every respect. 

He is the kind of delineator who, a 
generation ago, would have been known 
to book publishers but who would other- 
wise have remained a fable—a roman- 
tic figure, without conceivable form, 
idolized by readers of the stories he had 
decorated elaborately. But the fact is, 
Szyk, very much alive in this age, is 
known well in many quarters—too well 
in some. He calls himself a fighting 
man, not an artist any more. Known 
in Germany, the Poland-born artist is 
considered by Hitler and his henchmen 
as something of a major foeman. Noth- 
ing romantic about der Fuehrer’s con- 
ception of this illustrator. Hitler has 
put a price on his head. 

Szyk came to the United States just 
two years ago from England, where he 
was living when Poland was devastated 
by the Axis invasion in 1939. One of the 
first of his drawings published in this 
country appeared in Collier’s last Janu- 
ary when that popular magazine ran a 
reproduction of Forces of Evil, an elab- 
orately detailed Diirer-like drawing of 
the Fuehrer, riding a horse of death 
over the bodies of innocent people. Szyk 
had picked up his line from President 
Roosevelt’s counter to Germany’s dec- 
laration of war against us: “The forces 
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endeavoring to enslave the entire world 
now are moving toward this hemis- 
phere.” 

Szyk’s cartoons, for that they must 
be called by virtue of the punchline 
they all carry, are peculiarly poisonous 
darts because of the beauteous detailed 
elaborations that go into each. Those 
which he colors, in the manner of illu- 
minations, make Hitler, Hirohito and 
Mussolini into the classic villains of all 
time. The figure of Mephistopheles pales 
in character beside these classic, ultra- 
literal embodiments of evil who keep 
their hands always near their body 
weapons when they sit together in con- 
clave. 


Many U. S. papers and newsmaga- 
zines, realizing the popular power of 
Szyk’s eloquent loathings, now use his 
prolific drawings. During 1942 his war 
satires have been exhibited at Mitchell 
Field, Fort Dix, West Point and Annap- 
olis where officers in training find the 
Polish artist’s viewpoint close to their 
own on the issues at stake. 

The Seligmann exhibition also con- 
tains miniatures from the story of Omar 
Khayyam and a Wagnerian series of 
illustrations. They are the stuff of which 
boy’s dreams are made. 

May Arthur Szyk live to see Murder 
Inc. liquidated and, his work well done, 
turn again to the epic tales of courage 
and faith to which his hand is so re- 
markably suited! —M. R. 


Occupied Europe 


A WELL-KNOWN FIGURE in Dutch art 
circles, J. F. van Royen, one of the 
principal opponents of the nazification 
of Holland’s art life, died recently in a 
concentration camp. 


A Rembrandt: painting, A Man Cut. | 


ting His Nails, was reported stolen in 
Holland. It was valued at approximate. 
ly $80,000. Although the picture was re- 
covered, it is difficult to conceive that 
such a theft could have taken place in 
normal times, since the Rembrandt 
would have been a most unnegotiable 
article in the hands of a thief. One Cor- 
nelius Verhoeven has been arrested in 
connection with the case. 

The economic situation in Holland 
has suffered to such an extent since the 
German invasion that the guilder has 
lost its meaning as an economic stand- 


ard of value to the Dutch people. Many, | 


who ordinarily were not especially in- 
terested in art, have been buying old 
masters as some tangible means of 
maintaining values. The contemporary 
Dutch artist, on the other hand, has 
experienced no such boom, and with 
the restrictions caused by Nazi priori- 
ties, their paintings rarely reach the 
light of day. 

It is stated that Nazi authorities in 
Holland have created a fund amount- 
ing to about $27,000 for the purchase of 
paintings and small sculpture. This al- 
so enables certain artists, whose work 
meets with the approval of the Nazi 
Department of Culture and Public En- 
lightenment, to obtain some of the 
strictly rationed canvas. This depart- 
ment also warns that only members of 
the German-controlled Chamber of Cul- 
ture would be allowed to exhibit their 
work. 

The same authority further issued 
the rather platitudinous declaration 
that: “In the New Order the genuine 
artist must be conscious of his place as 
a collaborator in the national commv- 
nity. By creating honest and suitable 
art works, he must prove himself a good 
artist and feel one with his people. By 
names of free competition, artists will 
be enabled to create the best that lies 
within their power.” 

The Director of the Royal Museums 
of Belgium, Leo Van Puyvelde, is a 
refugee in England. He published re- 
cently a complete catalogue, with many 
reproductions, of the Flemish Drawings 
in the Collection of His Majesty the 
King at Windsor Castle. 

A museum erected in Belgium after 
the War of 1914-1918, which contained 
commemorative exhibits, has been ran- 
sacked by German soldiers. 

France has become so completely is0o- 
lated since the impact of African events, 
that all communications regarding he? 
art life have been severed. An inquiry 
in the refugee French art colony in 
New York reveals that letters from the 
homeland have not been forthcoming 
for months. —ROGERS BORDLEY 


Is He in Uniform? 

The College Art Association has been 
requested by a Federal Agency to make 
a survey of all teachers of art and mu- 
seum workers now in the armed forces. 
Communicate information to College Art 
Association, 625 Madison Avenue, New 
York. 
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“The Russian People” 


ARNOLD HOFFMAN, artist, born 47 years 
ago in Odessa, Russia, is one of the 
many adopted Americans who feel keen 
pain from the carnage and strife en- 
veloping the country of their origin. 

When the Nazi army invaded Stalin- 
grad and laid seige to the city in the 
Jate summer and fall, Hoffman painted 
the scene of desperate defense and coun- 
terattack, the cannonading of streets 
and buildings in the very heart of the 
closely populated metropolis. He named 
his painting Stalingrad, 1942. He looked 
long at it and felt it was true. 

Hoffman is by way of being a true 
historical painter of his own day. Any 
number of times, he has painted the 
violent European scene, starting with 
the Spanish Civil War. He has made 
these pictures impulsively but because 
of their sequence, they might now be 
thought of as a series. He is one of the 
bards and scops, painting the epic of 
our age, for whom Elizabeth McCaus- 
land, in the Springfield Republican, set 
up a clarion call for more and louder 
when she made the acquaintance of 
Hoffman’s The New Order, a picture 
which impressed critics tremendously 
when exhibited at the A. C. A. Gallery 
last August. Four months later it was 
rejected from the Artists for Victory 
show at the Met. 

Finding Stalingrad, 1942 a good and 
true picture, Hoffman packed it and 
sent it off to the Soviet Embassy in 
Washington. It electrified those sons of 
Russia, who requested Hoffman to have 
it reproduced in color that they might 
spread the sight of it widely—espe- 
cially throughout the Soviet Union. Un- 
able to finance such a job, the artist, 
instead, made a present of the canvas 
to the U.S.S.R. The Embassy accepted 
it in the Government’s name and will 
arrange to transport it thence. 

New York audiences, however, will 
have opportunity this month to see Ar- 
nold Hoffman’s painting. It now hangs 
in the lobby of the Guild Theater where 
Konstantin Simonov’s The Russian Peo- 
ple is playing. It must be seen in all its 
fiery brilliance to be fully comprehend- 
ed. Unfortunately, Stalingrad, 1942 does 
not reproduce well in black and white 
and Hoffman himself, he tells us, failed 


Stalingrad: ARNOLD HOFFMAN 
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The Soviet Union takes time during the war to recognize works of artists. 
In the photograph above, released by Sovfoto, the aging artist on the left is M. 
V. Nesterov to whose home has come A, F. Gorkin (right), Secretary of the Pres- 
idium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR, to confer upon the painter the Order 
of the Red Banner of Labor, in recognition of his work. The pleased and proud 
friends of the painter, reading left to right after Mr. Nesterov are: V. V. Zhurav- 
lev, P. D. Korin, G. O. Rublev, B. V. Johanson, all painters, and A. V. Grube, 
Byelorussian sculptor. The Russians know how to fight; they also know the value 
of their artists and their potential worth to the Russia that will be tomorrow. 


to find words to describe it adequately 
to a friend. 

But in United Press Staff Correspon- 
dent Henry Shapiro’s despatch to the 
World-Telegram, dated December 30 and 
filed from Moscow, Hoffman found the 
perfect description of his painting. He 
passed it on to the inquiring friend; 
we pass it on to you. 

Headed, 80 Forts Smashed in Stalin- 
grad, the article reads: 


“In the northern factory area of Sta- 
lingrad, where the new Russian offen- 
sive was assuming proportions almost as 
important as that to the southwest, the 
Russians during the night smashed 82 
block houses and dugouts, killing 300 
troops. 

“Here among the factories the Rus- 
sians made their biggest gains since 
Nov. 19 with bayonet and hand grenade, 
assault troops advanced yard by yard 
for from 330 to 450 yards in an area 
where every house was.a fortress and 
every window a firing point. 

“They captured some workshops and 
one factory, took many prisoners and 
two field guns, 13 machine guns and 14 
trench mortars.” 

Looking at the painting, one feels 
that Arnold Hoffman, artist, was as 
close to being there as spiritually pos- 
sible. M. R. 


Virginia Artists Annual 

The 9th Virginia Artists Exhibition 
will open Apr. 3 at the Virginia Mu- 
seum, Richmond. The exhibition, which 
is opened to all Old Dominion artists 
carries a number of purchase prizes and 
will be juried by Car] Zigrosser, curator 
of prints at the Philadelphia Museum, 
and artist Harry Sternberg. Mrs. Bea- 
trice von Keller, acting director of the 
Virginia Museum, will be ex-officio juror. 
Soldier-artists stationed in Virginia are 
invited to submit work. 


How to Make a Mural 


How a muralist works is being dem- 
onstrated during January at the Vir- 
ginia Museum of Fine Arts. Julien Bin- 
ford, Richmond-born artist, whose mu- 
ral designs for public buildings are fair- 
ly spread around the South, furnishes 
the material for this step-by-step study. 

Binford uses local material for his 
mural designs, leaving alone grandiose, 
classic conceptions, symbolic gestures 
and other tricks in trade so often re- 
sorted to when an-artist must paint a 
historic tome of a history he does not 
know. Binford knows his people. 

The development of a mural, as laid 
out in this exhibition, commences with 
sketches made from models—most of 
them the artist’s neighbors. The Pow- 
hatan County Negro folk constitute his 
most valuable material. He studies their 
eloquent, expressive gestures, absorbs 
their universally sound philosophy. Bin- 
ford has behind him several years of 
study in France. Since his return to his 
Virginia farm, he has painted its people 
and its landscape. 

The murals, from which the material 
for this show is taken, were those done 
for the Ahoskie, North Carolina, Post 
Office, for a Post Office at Forest, Missis- 
sippi, and one at Shiloh, Virginia. The 
Thomas Jefferson High School was also 
decorated by Binford. 

His last job, the mural commissioned 
by the brethren and sistren of a church 
near his home, shows the steps taken 
to paint a towering screen behind the 
baptismal fountain with a vision of the 
River Jordan and the floating figure of 
Christ in a gesture of benediction. This 
is the commission which was paid for by 
armsful and cartsful of garden and 
smeckehouse produce, and fine bottled 
and jarred kitchen makings brought the 
artist by the commissioning congrega- 
tion. 





Hansoms on Union Square: EvERETT SHINN 


Nostalgic Art of Everett Shinn Reviewed 


EVERETT SHINN, who remains with 
John Sloan one of the two last surviv- 
ing members of the famous “Eight of 
1908,’’ makes his first public appearance 
in many years with a large (64 items) 
exhibition at the Ferargil Galleries from 
Jan. 18 to Feb. 7. Shinn, himself a bris- 
tling personality, proves by this collec- 
tion of the New York and Paris scene 
he is an artist to his finger-tips. It is 
not only bringing back the old days of 
cabarets and hansom cabs that makes 
this show one of the most enjoyable of 
the season, but the artistic spirit re- 
flected here proves that Shinn’s creative 
instincts have been unfailing through- 
out these many years. 

Like Glackens, Luks, Henri and Bel- 
lows, Shinn learned the hard way in the 
“city room,” when picture after pic- 
ture had to be turned out against a 
newspaper deadline. We are told that 
he studied at the Pennsylvania Acad- 
emy, but really graduated from the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, where over 
an immaculate drawing of a piston, he 
often sketched a parade of human 
forms, street scenes, scurrying crowds. 
Later there were center pages for Har- 
per’s, but Shinn’s heart still followed 
the excitement of the street, the festi- 
val of life in the theatre and the slums, 
river docks and the avenues of the rich. 


There is variety in the Shinn exhibi- 
tion. From a winter scene in old Paris 
or Union Square, with a lone couple 
braced against snowy blasts, the artist 
takes the spectator into gay cabarets 
with singers and dancers bathed in flood 
lights. Or else he presents a clown and 
his dog or a typical Funny Man, or 
acrobats swinging over an audience. 
These are the compositions upon which 
Shinn’s reputation rests, having spon- 
taneity, verve and sparkle. But favor- 
ites of this reviewer are the poetical- 
ly beautiful scenes of nearly deserted 
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streets with lone wandering souls fad- 
ing into the approaching dusk, such as 
Paris, Old Quarter and Paris Street. 
These are not pictorial records of Paris 
in the springtime or “when her heart 
was young and gay,” but Paris at the 
serious beginning of a new century, as 
seen through the eyes of a lonely man. 

This artist has a way of turning back 
the pages of time. Lower Manhattan 
hasn’t really changed so much, but the 
world has. Gone is the old quietude that 
attracted Shinn. These are really re- 
corded thoughts gathered together 
through many years. Here may be found 
The Old Haymarket, 33rd and 6th Ave- 
nue of 1900, Central Park about 1915, 
and the nostalgic Hansoms on Union 
Square.—H. B. 


The Kraushaar Group 


Recent work from artist’s studios 
form the group show at the Kraushaar 
Gallery, where a number of likable can- 
vases may be viewed during January. 
Considerable advance has been made by 
Vaughan Flannery, younger member of 
this steady progressive group of paint- 
ers. Flannery all but captures top in- 
terest in the show with a richly painted 
Kelly’s Barn and the equally accom- 
plished Mexican Market. Russell Cow- 
les also has a succulent landscape of 
fresh greens and vibrant reds, as well 
as one of his well-designed still lifes, 
Red Tulips. 


There is a brightly colored Gifford 
Beal Ship Building, a land-and-water 
landscape combination; while Henry 
Schnakenberg comes through with an 
ambitious, if not exciting, composition of 
Boys Hunting. Guy Pene du Bois has two 
figure studies, including a charming 
French Girl and An American Girl, who 
is really mature enough to be America’s 
favorite mother-in-law. 





Soldier-Artists 


ALTHOUGH soldier and sailor mem- 
bers of Philadelphia’s Art Alliance are 
on active duty throughout the world, 
many have been able to seize snatches 
of time to paint and sculp. Corp. J. Hai- 
gaard, serving with the 344th Eng. H. 
S. in England writes: “This summer I 
was lucky and did a few drawings. 
Three were in the Allied Exhibition in 
London. And I was lucky to get to see 
at” 

Antonio Cortizas, who is represented 
in the sculpture section of the Artists 
for Victory exhibition at the Metropoli- 
tan Museum, is at Camp Pickett, Va. 
Corporal Maulsby Kimball, Jr., at 
Camp Murphy, Fla., also writes that 
he has been doing some painting. John 
B. Lear, Jr., now a technical sergeant 
assigned to the Reproduction Depart- 
ment at Cavalry School Detachment, 
Fort Riley, Kan., sketched the men in 
his company so successfully that he was 
selected to do heads of the officers. 

Corp. Albert Rudnick’s cadre room 
at Fort Bragg, N. C., is now an art stu- 
dio where he turns out a daily drawing 
illustrating some aspect of military life. 
The drawings are done in standard size 
to fit specially built racks in the bar- 
racks. Each day one of his drawings, 
under the caption ‘‘Stop, Look and 
Learn,” is placed in the rack, thus prov- 
ing that one picture is worth many 
words of lengthy explanation. Corp. 
Rudnick has also done several cartoons 
on military life and won an award ina 
contest sponsored by Yank Magazine. 

Other artist members of the Alliance 
on duty in this country are Major Wil- 
liam Pope Barney and Captain James 
Irvine, Air Force; Lloyd Malkis, U.S. 
N.R.; Ralph D. Patterson and Frederic 
DeP. Rothermel, Army; Phillip C. 
Shakespeare, officer, U.S.N.R. and Cap- 
tain Mervin R. Turk and Lt. Charles 
Welsh, Army. 













































































































































Typography Honor List 

The Trade Book Clinic, a committee 
formed from the personnel of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Graphic Arts, pays 
tribute to book design by selecting, each 
month from publishers’ output, “those 
new titles which best coordinate imag- 
inative or purposeful design with sound 
execution.” 

The ten titles so pointed out this Jan- 
uary include three art books: The Artist 
in America by Carl Zigrosser (Knopf); 
Mediaeval Art by Charles Rufus Morey 
(Norton) and Southern Harvest by 
Clare Leighton, a Macmillan book. 


Bridaham to U. S. Navy 


The Art Institute of Chicago an- 
nounces the release, for the duration, 
of Public Relations Counsel Lester Bur- 
bank Bridaham, who has been appointed 
Lieutenant (SG) in the United States 
Naval Reserve as Aviation Aide. Mrs. 
Katherine Kuh will assume the duties 
of his office in his absence. 


Alice Davey Enlists 


Alice Davey, energetic art editor of 
the Chicago Sun until she resigned to 
undertake the bigger job of serving her 
country, may be reached by her many 
friends in the art world by writing: 
Alice Davey, OCS, Co. 4, ist Regt., Army 
Post Branch, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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Major Paul Gardner 


THE M.I.T. and Fogg Museum-trained 
Paul Gardner, Director of the William 
Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art in Kan- 
sas City, has, by the course of things, re- 
turned East with headquarters at Wash- 
ington, D. C. He has been commissioned 
a Major in the United States Army and 
has taken leave of his Kansas City post 
for the duration. 

This is not the first time Paul Gard- 
ner has laid aesthetic and professional 
pursuit aside to answer the call to 
arms. Shortly before graduation from 
the Massachusetts Institute’s School of 
Architecture, (back in student days) he 
enlisted in the army and served over- 
seas for two years, becoming a Captain 
in the Coast Artillery Corps and re- 
ceiving for bravery, before war’s end, 
the Croix de Guerre with Palm from 
the French Government. After the 
smoke of war had settled, he crossed 
the ocean six times in search of Euro- 
pean historic and cultural material, 
studying en courrant, at the Sorbonne’s 
Faculty of Arts. 

The Nelson Gallery reports that it 
will continue to carry on with the pres- 
ent staff, under the supervision of the 
University Trustees. 


The Second A.E.F. 


A beautiful set of sketches, ‘The Sec- 
ond A.E.F.—A Portfolio” by the Polish 
artist, Feliks Topolski, appears in the 
January issue of Fortune Magazine. 
Commissioned by the publishers, these 
watercolor and wash sketches should 
rank among the best drawings of this 
war. In the great narrative tradition 
of Rowlandson and Daumier, Topolski 
has sketched our soldiers, sailors and 
marines in the British Isles with vigor 
and imagination. His bold brush and 
sympathetic eye have caught the full 
spirit of U. S. troops at work and rest. 

A caricaturist in Poland, Topolski 
came to England in 1935 to sketch the 
Silver Jubilee and remained to poke 
sympathetic fun at British class for- 
malism in magazines ranging from Stu- 
dio to Picture Post. Since the war he 
has published two best sellers. 


PAUL GARDNER 
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Bouchot en V: LEONIDE 


Leonide Seen in Retrospective 


LEONIDE, elusive as a Sibelius chord 
and as mystic as a wind-tossed cypress, 
is seen again in a large display at the 
Julien Levy Galleries through January. 
Retrospective in character, the show 
contains some old favorites as well as 
a few unfamiliar canvases, showing the 
development of this artist’s unusual tal- 
ents and his highly individual interpre- 
tations of marshlands and the sea. No 
recent pictures are in evidence since 
Leonide, having fought in the French 
army, has been caught in France. 

It is a remotely poetic world that 
Leonide recreates—a gray world of gen- 
tle skies, receding sands and quiet in- 


finitude. Visionary grace is coupled with 
an aptitude for working out striking de- 
signs, such as the startlingly simple 
Bouchot en V, which somehow gives the 
feeling of lines gracefully traced in the 
sands by an unknown finger. Drying 
nets, minute fishermen wading in shal- 
low waters, irrigation ditches are also 
favorite motifs. Some of Leonide’s com- 
positions, both in their peculiar design 
and characterful opalescent tones are 
like peering into the ridged interior of 
an emptied oyster shell. Outstanding 
among his canvases of salt marshes and 
fishermen are La Greve, Port en Bessin 
and Depart des Bouchoteurs.—H. B. 


Hawkins Interprets Psychoses of War 


We’VE seen soldiers marching, sailors 
roller-skating with their girls, headlines 
about advances and new taxes, but we 
have seen little of the social derange- 
ments produced by war. It took John 
Franklin Hawkins to stress this deeper 
angle and his present show at the Wake- 
field Gallery through January deals 
with “The Psychoses of War,” the orig- 
inal drawings from his book of the same 
name, published by the Domesday Press 
with interpretative notes by John How- 
ard Birss. 


Hawkins has a neat and highly ac- 
complished manner of drawing. You may 
argue with his subject matter, but you 
can’t deny his ability, even though his 
excellent draftsmanship does concern it- 
self mostly with hidden parts of the hu- 
man body and mechanical objects in his 
personal attempt to interpret the men- 
tal break-up of the world brought on 
through the ravages of war. Hawkins 
has undoubtedly given his subject con- 
siderable thought and it is not a pretty 
picture he presents with death, destruc- 
tion, disease running rampant through 
these carefully composed drawings, as 
minutely detailed as anatomical sketch- 
es. 


The artist, in uncovering the recesses 
of savagery, sees death enthroned with 
the evil of killing as a pseudo virtue. 
Corruption eats at the face of a false 
leader, the mind is a ball-bearing and 


man is not even a thinking reed. Haw- 
kins also makes use of a halo of nerves, 
viscera of carnage and a skeletal totem. 
In Fear of Death man is divided by 
questioning and the quest, asked in the 
words of Birss: “Would I really wish to 
die rather than go on in this murder- 
ous way of life? . . . perhaps the old 
way were not so bad... is this the end 
—or will this unremitting tension go 
on forever?” 
We can ask ourselves this question. 


Paintings by Catherine Lamb 


The subtle paintings of Catherine 
Lamb are the current attraction at the 
Artists of Today gallery, Newark, 
through Jan. 23. In addition to the 12 
oils on view, the exhibition contains a 
number of landscape and still life draw- 
ings by the young New Jersey artist. 

Miss Lamb’s talent was first recog- 
nized by the late Jerome Dewitt from 
whom she received the major portion of 
her art training. Since his death she has 
exhibited at the National Academy, with 
the Allied Artists of America. 


Director Douglas in Army 

Frederick H. Douglas, director of the 
Denver Art Museum, is still another of 
the many museum Officials to enter the 
armed forces. Douglas entered active 
army service on Nov. 23 as a Captain 
in the Medical Administration. 


ll 





Tiger Pitch: CARL SPRINCHORN 


Sprinchorn Paints the North Woods 


CARL SPRINCHORN, an artist with a 
long career behind him and no doubt 
much of it ahead, is holding his first 
show in six years at the Macbeth Gal- 
lery, New York, until Jan. 23. Sprin- 
chorn has spent the intervening years 
in the North woods near Maine’s un- 
approachable Mt. Katahdin. 

A Swede by birth, Sprinchorn joined 
the modest Swedish American cultural 
settlement at Monson, Maine, became 
part lumberjack, part artist, and goes 
with lumber crews right to the centers 
of action into the deep woods and down 
the river drives. His present show is of 
these sights and smells for, as Marsden 


Hartley, native of Maine, says in an es- 
say on Sprinchorn’s latest work: “As 
you look at these pictures you can smell 
the pine, the fir, the spruce, the bal- 
sam; you can smell the pungent wet 


autumn leaves, the odor of burning wood 
and food in frying pans, and all that.” 

Those who remember Sprinchorn’s 
1922 appearance at the Marie Sterner 
Galleries, when the artist was painting 
glimpses of Versailles fountain and 
flowered parterre, the Champs Elysées 
and the Tivoli Gardens; or those who 
remember his 1916 series of ballet and 
theater drawings made in Continental 
capitals, may expect a vastly different 
experience with this exhibition. 

The paintings are bold and earthy. 
They are modern in a rugged, libertari- 
an sense, yet obviously painted on the 
spot with the full flavor of the live 
scene. He shows thrilling lumbering mo- 
ments as those called Tiger Pitch, Bull 
Pitch, and Sheep Tail Pitch, when the 
rapid stream pitches the logs in foam- 
ing melée and the agile lumberjacks 
ride ‘em and prod them out of jams. 

Hunters, too, come in for bold record- 
ing and when, at end of Gay they squat 
over the caucas of a deer in the deep 
shadows of twilight pines, Sprinchorn 
paints the scene with his head right in 
there as the quarry is cut and dressed. 

There is a room devoted to drawings 
and quieter painted subjects of Spring- 
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time, Fall, and such fragments of north 
woods life as daisies in the sun and ici- 
cles in the moonlight. Centered in the 
exhibition is The Hunter’s Dream, a 
lamplit interior in rich warm colors 
teeming with the evening activities of 
a near-dozen brightly dressed huntsmen 


’Sprawled across the foreground is the 


deeply sleeping figure of the hunter in 
title rédle, whose dream (inserted top 
center in a yellow mist) is of antlered 
and bunny-tailed maidens fleeing two 
pursuing deer. M. R. 


Milena, Cousin of a King 

Paintings by Milena, Pavlovitch Bar- 
illi, Yugoslavian artist and cousin of 
King Peter II are on view at the United 
Yugoslav Relief Fund, New York, 
through Feb: 15. Milena, as she signs 
her paintings, is a descendant of Kara- 
george, tough-fibered founder of the 
Yugoslav royal dynasty who liberated 
the Serbs from the Turks in the early 
18th century. Born in Belgrade, Milena 
studied at the Ceole des Beaux Arts there 
and under Franz \on Stuck in Munich. 
After winning a traveling scholarship she 
attended art schoois in Paris and Oslo. 

Her first exhibition was held in Bel- 
grade in 1929 at the age of 18. Since 
then she has had one-man shows in many 
European cities. She was last seen in 
New York at the Julien Levy Galleries 
in 1940. 


Baltimore Club Closes 


Due to the difficulty of transportation 
and the fact that many of its members 
are engaged in war work, the Baltimore 
Watercolor Club has suspended its ex- 
hibition and other activities for the dura- 
tion, Anne Chandlee, secretary, has an- 
nounced. The recent death of John 
McGrath, treasurer, was an additional 
factor in the Club’s decision. Of the 
$1,100 in the treasury, $500 was invest- 
ed in War Bonds, while an equal amount 
will be used in equipping a Red Cross 
Ambulance. 


Bonnard & Vuillard 


Two FRENCH ARTISTS, last of the early 
impressionists, the 76-year-old Pierre 
Bonnard and Jean Edouard Vuillard 
who died at the age of 72 in 1940, are 
shown becomingly together in an exhi- 
bition of canvases owned and loaned by 
collectors in America. The Paul Rosen- 
berg Gallery of New York is the scene 
of an effulgent and fragile feminine 
world, as pictured by these two appre- 
ciators of woman as seen against a 
background of home and garden. 


Bonnard’s impressionism differs from 
the scientific variety of juxtaposed ele- 
ments as broken down and put back to- 
gether by Monet and Pissarro. Bonnard 
blends his muted color and is apt to 
run a whole passage of unchanging 
shadowed foreground before he touches 
the edges with the magic of sparkling 
white light where it reaches into the 
warm southern sun. Vuillard, too, 
breaks his color not by rule, but at will. 
He is thus more apt to flex his brush 
in staccotto manner over an interior 
than over an exterior scene. 


The most dazzling Vuillard canvas in 
this exhibition is Le Clos Cézanne 4a 
Vaucresson—a luscious garden of pink 
and blue blooms backed up by a big 
white house under an elm tree. He has 
painted the delphinium, tiger lilies and 
pink roses in a clearly defined, elegant 
manner. Just what, specifically, it is 
that makes this canvas a breathtaking 
sight, composed as it is of sentimentally 
over-used properties, is hard to. say. 
But it serves well to illustrate the dif- 
ference between a master’s work and 
that of just another artist. 


When woman herself was the subject 
of his thought, Vuillard could project 
the individual as specifically as he liked. 
Such a one is Mme. E. This canvas, 
painted in 1924, is as brilliant a bit of 
portraiture as the Theodore Duret of 
1912, now in the Modern Museum’s 20th 
Century Portraits show. Mme. E. sits 
at one of those round tables that stood 
in the middle of our best-loved rooms 
before modernism came to make our 
interiors functional and clear them for 
hasty action. An interesting, and secon- 
dary, tie-up of the Bonnard-Vuillard 
combination is found in this canvas. 
One of the paintings on Mrs. E.’s wall 
is the Bonnard Ages of Life—a nearly 
all-blue triptych. 

Perhaps Bonnard’s loveliest contribu- 
tion to this scene is his La Tarte Auz 
Cerises—an outdoor lunch table at 
which a teen-age girl sits immersed in 
that still quiet shadow of which Bon- 
nard is master. —M. R. 


Dorothy Grafly Resigns 


Dorothy Grafly, for many years one 
of the nation’s top ranking art critics, 
most recently with the Philadelphia 
Record, is now director of research 
with Philip Ragan Associates of Phila- 
delphia. It seems that owner J. David 
Stern and the editors of the Record de- 
cided that art does not pay, and Miss 
Grafly was forced to resign. 

Fortunately, the art world will not 
lose Miss Grafly’s talents entirely. In 
her new position she will be engaged in 
the art field for the development of 
color and animation as they apply to 
motion pictures and visual education. 
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Chirico and Others 


A GROUP EXHIBITION of unusual interest 
and variety has been arranged for Jan- 
uary at the Passedoit Galleries in New 
York. Prime exhibits are two Chirico 
paintings dated 1917. 

Though this country has been gener- 
ously provided with Chiricos of later 
vintage—the horses and broken columns 
series—paintings from the period 1908 
to '17, termed by James Soby his prime 
years (before disintegration set in), are 
few. These two, La Muse Du Poete and 
Interieur Metaphysique, have not been 
exhibited before. They are similar in 
many respects, both using glowing red, 
green and yellow plots, shaded and 
heightened to ringing brilliance and yet 
blended as though the whole had been 
overlaid with a deep golden varnish. 
The first is composed of two Chirico 
wooden mannequins, albeit the Muse 
shows 2 glimpse of real, fleshy shoul- 
ders beneath her drooping mantle. Some 
of the architectural fragments (not col- 
umns, but wooden triangles and 2 x 4’s) 
appear in both canvases. 

Keeping company with the distin- 
guished Chirico are Jules Pascin, in 
two seated figures of which the child is 
easily the more charming; three chalky 
and fairly sterile little still lifes by 
Giorgio Morandi, associate of Chirico; 
and Carlo Carra also attached to the 
Chirico movement, in simple little com- 
position, L’Attente, oddly combining the 
Greek artist’s color with the formality 
of an nearly Italian biblical conception. 

The English artist, J. M. Hanson, 
whose recent growth is astonishing as 
he hurdles forward on an Ozenfant 
wave-length to conceive some highly 
original and mystical figure composi- 
tions, shows a Pastorale. Closely re- 
lated earth colors describe the sleeping 
figure of a man and his dog. 

Sigmund Menkes shows a recent, big, 
horizontal ringing blue canvas called 
Bouquet, the essence of Spring with its 
lightly suggested flower sprays; Jean 
Helion’s Figure Rouge et Verte, an ab- 
straction, is gayer, and more animated 
than any other picture. —M. R. 


La Muse du Poete: GtorGio CHIRICO 


January 15, 1943 








Still Life on the Beach: Mario CARRENO 


Artists of United Nations in Group Show 


THE INTERNATIONAL ASPECT of art as 
a practical means of building under- 
standing between nations is the thought 
behind the large and rather compre- 
hensive exhibition by artists of the 
United Nations, opening at the Argent 
Galleries, New York, on Jan. 18. No 
particular effort has been made to 
search out the most representative art- 
ist of any land or to reveal contrasting 
nationalistic traits. With artistic merit 
the only requisite, the show does offer 
a number of satisfactory examples, 
along with a few striking surprises. 


With the exception of some of the 
British exhibitors, the artists represent- 
ed in this extensive collection of paint- 
ings, sculpture and prints are now in 
the United States. Some have wide rep- 
utations; others are comparatively un- 
known, but the essential spirit through- 
out the display appears to be to keep 
alive the treasure of unhampered crea- 
tion and discriminate taste—important 
in time of both war and peace. 


Free France and Russia make par- 
ticularly good showings in the Argent 
display, but Great Britain and Mexico 
could be better represented with a more 
encompassing selection, rather than so 
much emphasis on so few artists. It may 
just be that we have grown more ac- 
customed to our own artists, but it 
seems that the United States group 
leads the show with a greatly varied 
choice, ranging from William Gropper 
and Marsden Hartley to Paul Manship 
and John Taylor Arms. The twelve ex- 
amples here seen provide an enticing 
peek into the vast storehouse of U. S. 
artistic production. 


“Among the artists who well uphold 
the standards of their respective lands 
the following may be singled out: Pa- 
chita Crespi of Costa Rica, Mario Car- 
reno, Mexican; Joep Nicolas of Hol- 
land and his wife Suzanne Nicolas, 
who exhibits a sensitively revealing 
bronze bust of Aldous Huxley; the Nor- 


wegian, Alf Stromsted; Jacob Epstein, 
Londoner; Aristodimos Kaldis, Greek; 
Josef Presser and Catharina Barjansky, 
both from Russia; Mané Katz and Juli- 
ette Bendix; representing Free France; 
Jean Charlot of Mexico; and Mary Cecil 
Allen from Australia. BB: 


Feminine Surrealists 


Now that women are becoming seri- 
ous about surrealism, there is no telling 
where it will all end. An example of 
them exposing their subconscious may 
be viewed with alarm at the Art of 
This Century headquarters during Jan- 
uary. It is a large order to see what 31 
women have done, especially along these 
unconventional lines, but it is well 
worth the visit, for here the women are 
seen really expressing themselves. Gyp- 
sy Rose Lee comes through with a col- 
lage self portrait, Milena shows an icy- 
toned Insomnia, while Buffie Johnson 
goes to sea with a couple of mermaids 
having dinner on a raft with wine bot- 
tles and a harp to keep them happy. 

The Max Ernst lap-rug influence is in 
evidence, especially with Leonora Car- 
rington’s iceland scene Joie de Patinage 
and in Dorothea Tanning’s Birthday, 
with its baleful gargoyle-bird and an 
otherwise sensible looking girl clothed 
in a sea-weed tadpole creation against 
an endless corridor of opened doors. 
Another Tanning number is the amaz- 
ing Jeu d’Enfant, two dated girl chil- 
dren furiously ripping off wall paper to 
reveal distastefully hidden things. The 
ashes-to-ashes influence comes into Val- 
entine Hugo’s Reve du 17/1/34, ;while 
other striking examples are Portrait of 
Alice by Djuna Barnes, Magnifying 
Glass by Julia Thecla, The Shepherders 
of the Sphinxes by Leonor Fini, and the 
self portrait by Frida Kahlo. 

Also putting in an appearance again 
is the well remembered fur-lined tea 
cup by Meret Oppenheim. Fr, -B. 
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Alhiance Carries On 


THE PHILADELPHIA ART ALLIANCE is yet 
another proof that art will not be a 
wartime casualty. Exhibitions on view 
in the galleries this fortnight alone to- 
tal eight, with a similar number sched- 
uled for Feburary. Included in the cur- 
rent exhibition program are three solo 
showings together with another of those 
highly successful husband and wife ex- 
hibitions. 


On view through the 24th are oils and 
drawings by Leon Karp, Brooklyn-born 
Philadelphia artist. His third one-man 
show—he exhibited at Gimbels and later 
at the Carlen Galleries in 1941—the 
current exhibition reveals his highly 
distinctive modeling and _ brushstroke. 
Figures and portraits predominate 
among the canvases while the twenty 
drawings include still lifes and land- 
scapes. 

On Jan. 26 the Alliance will open an 
exhibition of oils and photographs by 
Adrian Siegel, cellist and oboist for the 
Philadelphia Orchestra. Siegel, who be- 
gan to paint as the result of a dare 12 
years ago, has since investigated water- 
colors and lithography and won a num- 
ber of prizes in those media. He is a 
regular exhibitor at the Woodstock Art 
Gallery. 

Opening the same day as the Seigel 
exhibition and continuing through Feb- 
ruary is the joint showing by Floyd M. 
Davis and his wife, Gladys Rockmore 
Davis. Davis will exhibit his drawings 
and illustrations from the Saturday 
Evening Post, American Magazine and 
Collier’s. Mrs. Davis will show pastels 
executed during the past year, when 
she first deserted oils for the quicker 
medium. Married in 1925, the artists 
worked in New York, Davis at adver- 
tising and illustrating and Mrs. Davis 
in fashion design until 1932 when they 
sailed to Europe, settling for a few 
months in Cannes, near Renoir’s studio 
at Le Cannet. That marked a turning 
point in Mrs. Davis’ career. 

Watercolors by Elizabeth Lentz Hor- 
ter, widow of the well-known artist, 
Earl Horter, are on exhibition through 
Jan. 29. An ardent nature lover, Mrs. 
Horter paints mostly landscapes and 
floral studies. 

Two unusually interesting exhibitions 
are the group show of British war car- 
toons and “How Is a Painting Planned,” 
an interpretative study of Edward Hop- 
per’s Manhattan Bridge Loop. The lat- 
ter exhibition, prepared by the Addi- 
son Gallery of American Art, and circu- 
lated by the Museum of Modern Art, is 
designed to help laymen understand the 
artistic processes of selection and com- 
position. 

The four artists represented in the 
British war cartoon exhibition are unit- 
ed in mood and spirit. Grim determina- 
tion and caustic satire dominate the 
pictures. Strube is perhaps best known. 
He is the creator of the Major Crisis, 
Idle Acres and Little Man characters. 
Leslie Illingworth is cartoonist for the 
Daily Mail and illustrator for the Min- 
istries of Information and Labour, while 
Osbert Lancaster is staff cartoonist for 
the Daily Express. Thomas Derrick, is 
a portrait painter whose rather sar- 
donic art appears in political cartoons 
for Lord Beaverbrook’s London Sunday 
Express. 
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Thayer Panel: Barry FAULKNER 


Painted History 


FouR MURALS of heroic size and con- 
tent, the result of two years of study 
and work by Barry Faulkner, have been 
installed in the Senate Chamber of the 
State House at Concord, New Hamp- 
shire. At a New Year’s celebration they 
were officially accepted for the state by 
Gov. Robert O. Blood. 

These paintings are the gift of the 
National Academy to the state of New 
Hampshire and were made possible by 
funds left by artist Edwin Austin Ab- 
bey. They are the first award to be made 
from the fund. 

Few people may know that Abbott 
Thayer, the artist to whom one of these 
panels is dedicated, besides being one 
of the leading figures in American paint- 
ing during his lifetime, was a pioneer 
in the development of the art of camou- 
flage. His book Concealing Coloration in 
the Animal Kingdom, published in 1909, 
was the scientist-artist’s first step to- 
ward using his knowledge of bird lore 
outside the ornithological circles in 
which he was well known. As birds and 
animals are colored to imitate their 
natural surroundings, Thayer taught, so 
airplanes, trucks, soldiers and encamp- 
ments may be painted to evade detec- 
tion by enemy eyes. Thayer’s theories 
were used widely in the last war; many 
of them still hold good in this one. 

In the mural we reproduce, Faulkner 
shows Abbott Thayer in his studio at 
Dublin, N. H., his Winged Victory paint- 
ing behind him. The artist’s wife, Dan- 
ie] Chester French, sculptor, George De 
Forest Brush and young Alexander 
James, painters; Barry Faulkner him- 
self, a youthful pupil of the artist-scien- 
tist, and Thayer’s little daughter, gath- 





er around. In his hand Thayer holds a 
partridge by which he demonstrates, to 
the assembled, the applicable theories 
of bird lore into defensive warfare. 

The other canvases portray historical 
matter of earlier origin. The first Com- 
mencement of Dartmouth College, in 
1771, is presided over by Eleazer Whee- 
lock, founder, and Governor Wentworth, 
last Royal Governor of the Colony. The 
scene is a pine forest; the festivities, a 
barbecue. 


Third panel shows Daniel Webster as 
a boy at the moment he is reputed to 
have found, in a country store at Salis- 
bury, the Constitution of the United 
States printed on a cotton handker- 
chief. He is shown reading it to the trad- 
ing post keeper and his wife. 


In the fourth panel, General John 
Stark, with fine colonial gesture, mounts 
his horse before his saw-mill near Amos- 
keag Falls to ride off in the direction 
of the fray—which happened, histori- 
cally, to be the battle of Concord and 
Lexington. 


Collector Winners 


COLLECTORS OF AMERICAN ART, founded 
six years ago to promote ownership of 
American art in American homes, held 
its 6th annual meeting and distribution 
of art works to its members last fort- 
night. Those members who did not win 
a painting or piece of sculpture were 
given either Lowell Bobleter’s drypoint, 
South Robert Farm or Anne Steele 
Marsh’s woodcut, The Forge in return 
for their $5 membership dues. 

Bobleter, who is director of the St. 
Paul Gallery and School of Art, was 
born in New Ulm, Minn., in 1902 and 
studied at the St. Paul School. Since 
1930 he has worked mainly in the print 
medium and has exhibited in more than 
100 museums and galleries in the United 
States and Europe. Represented in col- 
lections throughout the country, Bob- 
leter is a veteran prizewinner. 

Mrs. Marsh was born in New Jersey 
in 1925 and studied at Cooper Union Art 
School. Daughter of the well-known il- 
lustrator, Frederick Dorr Steele, she is 
the wife of James R. Marsh, an orna- 
mental iron designer and brother of the 
painter, Reginald Marsh. The Forge is 
inspired by her husband’s workshop. 

Members winning original works are: 

Mrs. Ross Kenyon (Church Street by 
Harold Baumbach); Carl] Ringius (Wy- 
oming by Martha Berry); Robert Tyler 
Davis (Overlooking the Hockey-field by 
Louis Bosa); John T. Vogel (Two Horse- 
men by Stephen Csoka); The Y.M.H.A. 
(The Bookworm by Lisa Lundin Davis); 
Mrs. Robert A. Beyers (Bouquet by Ste- 
phen Dorland); Dr. H. George Brodows 
(Picket Fence by Harry Farber); Mrs. 
James P. Warburg (Garden Flowers by 
Bernard Klonis); Mrs. Milton W. Griggs 
(Farm-lands by Samuel Koch); Mrs. 
Gordon Wightman (Trees by Walter 
Kuhlman); Cortena Denlinger (Persua- 
sion by Joseph Li Marzi); Mrs. T. C. 
Ervin (The Consoler by Josef Presser); 
Albert Hoffman (Connecticut Landscape 
by Edmund Quincy); Kathleen G. Mc- 
Govern (Blackbirds by Chris Ritter); 
Mrs. F. R. Titcomb (Croton Hill-top by 
Maurice Sievan); Marthe G. Barnett 
(Park Scene by M. A. Tricca); Mrs. Ed- 
win Buchman (Bear Turning sculpture, 
by Breading Furst). 
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Met Gets Bronx Cheer 


JOHN GULIAS, sculptor of the Bronx, 
whose bronze Head of a Girl was (until 
yesterday) one of the sculptures in the 
Artists for Victory exhibition at the 
Metropolitan Museum, withdrew that 
number in a white heat of anger when 
he saw with his own eyes that it had 
received no prize. 

What got Gulias down was that he 
saw prize tags on abstractions and “un- 
realistic” sculpture, and he thought 
somebody was trying to tell him his 
work was not art. Gulias’ Head of a Girl 
is a head of a girl. And only three years 
ago he was winner of the Prix de Rome 
for his over-life-size sculpture of a 
boxer, called Undaunted. Undaunted 
himself, Gulias looked the situation 
over, grimly picked his girl up by the 
neck, and beat a retreat for the front 
door—armed guards pursuing. 

The guards, not understanding that 
the blue-eyed and wavy-haired Gulias 
was kidnapping his own child, did every- 
thing short of violence to stop him. And 
as he ran, Gulias gave voice to his 
opinion of the judges who could so 
stupidly ignore his piece. And nothing 
Horace Jayne, vice-director of the mu- 
seum, who encountered him on the front 
steps, could say, would persuade him 
to return the bronze to its place. “Your 
work is a very fine piece of sculpture 
and people want to see it,” Jayne told 
him. 

“Thurpfff!” retorted the employee of 
Picirilli Brothers, Marble Works. “If the 
winners I saw upstairs are representa- 
tive of present-day art, then my work, 
and the work of many others up there, 
is not art.” 


Lots of artists don’t agree with the 
choice of prize winners of Artists for 
Victory, but Gulias is the first to do 
something besides write anonymous let- 
ters. Like the small boy who couldn’t 
pitch, he took his bat and ball and went 
home. 


Many, recalling the fact that the 
Sandy Calder “sculpture” was purchase- 
prized while hanging wrong side up, 
will applaud Gulias’ uninhibited and 
decisive action. At the time of going 
to press the Dicest was unable to con- 
tact him by phone. 


Enters Show Extended 

The exhibition of paintings by Angna 
Enters at the Newhouse Galleries, New 
York, has been extended two weeks. 
Those who missed seeing this charming 
group of “Personal Remembrances” by 
America’s leading mime, have until Feb- 
ruary 1 to see her in her role of artist. 


Lieutenant Grace Killed 


Lieutenant Frederick Randolph Grace, 
formerly fine arts instructor at Harvard 
and acting assistant to the directors of 
the Fogg Museum, is the first member 
of a museum staff to be killed in ser- 
vice. Lieutenant Grace met his death 
Nov. 23 while on air coastal patrol duty. 


Sense and Nonsense 


Under the provocative title, Sense 
and Nonsense of Modern Art, a discus- 
sion group devoted to six approaches to 
the art of our times will begin its ses- 
sions at the De Young Museum, San 
Francisco, on Jan. 21. 
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New Americans: Percy ALBEE 


Percy Albee Holds New York Exhibition 


Alert observations of life as the other 
half doesn’t live it gives Percy Albee’s 
January exhibition at the Montross Gal- 
lery a lively lift. Young in spirit and 
fresh in his manner of attacking a sub- 
ject, Albee portrays the American Scene 
in a different way, from a Mennonite 
Auction to a turgid street scene. Action 
is also to be found in the mine scene 
Riot and The Young Bull, which para- 
doxically presents a strapping young 
man mixed up in an amorous melee, as 
well-as a proud bull who in a most 
passive manner. claims the center of 
the composition. 


The present show, Albee’s first since 
1936, includes such refreshing comments 
as the green wayside view There Is 
Much to See in Pennsylvania, made dis- 
tinctive by an excellent light effect, also 
found in the rural Harvester. More in 
the classical vein is Albee’s well grouped 
and loosely handled interpretation of 
foreign-born farm folk called New 
Americans. An excellent piece of por- 
trait painting is the study of the art- 
ist’s son Private Bill Albee. Rounding 
out the exhibition is a sprightly group 
of back country watercolors featuring 
pigs, pastures and silos.—H. B. 


Brother Bright Light Goes to Heaven 


FATHER DIVINE’s Heaven at Milton, N. 
Y., comes into the news with Arthur 
Ewart’s exhibition at the American Brit- 
ish Art Center, where he shows garden 
views and scenes from the Father’s up- 
per New York retreat, until Jan. 22 
when the show will journey on to Los 
Angeles. Besides canvases of the Negro 
Heaven, there are also Mexican street 
scenes from Oaxoca and Taxco, and 
views of spectacular churches in Guad- 
alupe done in a colorful and primitively 
decorative manner. 

It was as a penniless artist that Ewart 
first got the idea of settling down on 
Father Divine’s private bit of Upstate 
paradise where “three banquets a day” 
seemed like Heaven itself dropping into 
the lap of a hungry artist. When he ar- 
rived bag and paint box and said that 
he would like to move in, the alarmed 
sisters wanted to know if he were a 
newspaperman or a photographer. When 
he explained that he was a mere art- 
ist looking for a quiet place to work, 
they saw no reason why he shouldn't 
see Father Divine and get his permis- 
sion. Only, he was warned, “When you 
meet the Father you meet God!” 

Moving in with God and His Chillun 
had its financial advantages. Ewart was 
able to obtain an excellent room with 
a view for $2 a week, food for $3 and 
was given the name Brother Bright 


Light. All went well until Ewart ran 
out of funds, as artists are sometimes 
apt to do. The artist asked for credit 
until that promised check came through. 
He was told that the Father frowned on 
debt. However, Brother Bright Light 
was persuasive and the artist stayed 
through $30 worth of meals and room. 

Best of Ewart’s views of Heaven are 
his pictures of the private boat landing, 
the main garden and the study of the 
Venus sculpture that commands atten- 
tion outside the Father’s window. 


Wieghardt at St. Paul 

Paintings and drawings by Paul Weig- 
hardt are on view at the St. Paul Gal- 
lery and School of Art through January. 
Weighardt is a European artist who 
came to this country in 1940 after hav- 
ing traveled extensively in France, Eng- 
land, Spain, Portugal and Scandanavia. 
Marked by its simplicity and color har- 
mony, Weighardt’s work has since been 
seen at the Germanic Museum at Har- 
vard and other museums. 

Also on exhibition at the St. Paul Gal- 
lery are paintings by William Fortune 
Ryan and Walter Kuhlman, instructors 
at the St. Paul School, and Angela Ryan. 
Executed in watercolors and oils, the 
majority of paintings in this group show 
are landscapes. 
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Heavy the Oar to Him Who Is 
Tired, Heavy the Coat, Heavy the 
Sea: IvAN LE LORRAINE ALBRIGHT 


Regional Review 


EveRY YEAR for the last eight, the 
Butler Art Institute of Youngstown, 
Ohio, has held a New Year Show. It 
invites artists of Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Virginia, West Virginia and former resi- 
dents of those states, to send oils and 
watercolors. The exhibition lasts one 
month. 

This year, in spite of war, plans went 
forward as usual, artists responded as 
enthusiastically as in any year. Only 
difference was in the nature of the 
prizes: all were in War Bonds. Added 
to the regular prizes were a number of 
other bonds put up by Youngstown or- 
ganizations to be given to prize winners 
in the different classes. The jurors- 
Philip R. Adams of the Columbus Art 
Gallery, Isabel Bishop and Aaron Boh- 
rod—were more lenient than usual, 
hanging 296 oils and watercolors out of 
769 submitted. 

First Award in the oil painting group 
went to Ivan Le Lorraine Albright of 
Illinois (formerly of Pennsylvania), who 
entered the familiar Heavy the Oar to 
Him who is Tired, Heavy the Coat, 
Heavy the Sea. Albright, who values 
his paintings of greying, and unhealthy 
flesh, of rotting and wormeaten timbers 
and decomposing matter, generally, at 
upwards of $5,000, last month turned 
down the Metropolitan Museum’s first 
purchase award of $3,500 for the best 
painting in the Artists for Victory na- 
tional exhibition, but accepted, for his 
picture of a funeral wreath on a warped 
and rotted door, the honorary title of 
“best in show.”’ However, at the New 
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Year Show, Albright accepted as a prize 
a War Bond of $125 from the Youngs- 
town purse for his tired fisherman. 

Second prize of a $100 War Bond went 
to Clarence Carter of Pittsburgh for 
Clowns Making Up; Third ($75) to Mary 
Fife of New York, (formerly Ohio) ‘for 
Outlet Store. First Honorable Mention 
and $25 went to Francis Speight of 
Philadelphia for End of the Street and 
2nd Honorable Mention to Samuel Ros- 
enberg, Pittsburgh, for Coal Dealer. 

In the watercolor class, awards were 
made in Paid-Up Series G War Bonds 
of denominations ranging from $100 to 
$25. These prizes went, in order of 
choice, to: First, Howard Baer for a 
gouache Roping the Bull which shows 
the bull at the mercy of nine Mexican 
matadors who have him properly strung 
up before their sombrero-ed audience; 
second to Thomas Miller of East Pitts- 
burgh for Old Barn; third to Robert 
Fabe, Georgian, for Winter Twilight; 
first Honorable Mention to Hobson Pitt- 
man, Pennsylvanian, for The Party and 
second to Fred Yost of Youngstown for 
Midtown New York. 

A second section of the exhibition is 
given always to local artists (living 
within 25 mile radius) and the prize 
winners are listed for oil paintings as: 
J. Harvy Leedy ($25 War Bond), Alice 
Emmel Muller ($15 in War Stamps), 
Paul Hendricks ($10 in War Stamps), 
and first Honorable Mention to Fred 
Yost. In the watercolor class, awards 
went in order to Fred Yost, Everett 
Hoffman, Fred Alexander, J. Herman 
Hanna. 

The Eliot O’Hara Award of a $25 
War Bond went to Frank A. Trapp fer 
Give Us This Day. The O’Hara prize is 
given to the best painting submitted by 
an artist who suffered rejection the 
year before. This original prize-concep- 
tion was designed to reward advance- 
ment, or to encourage artists never to 
give up but to try, try again. 


Art for Propaganda 


An exhibition, “Art, a Weapon for To- 
tal War,” designed to demonstrate the 
artist’s role as propagandist, will be 
held by the Victory Workshop of the 
Artists League of America and the New 
School for Social Research at the School 
in New York in March. A preliminary 
conference open to all artists wishing to 
take part in the exhibition will be held 
Jan. 23. 

Cartoons, comic strips, posters, effig- 
ies, displays and other forms, specifical- 
ly arranged to educate the country on 
the immediate issues of the war, will 
be included in the exhibition. Education- 
al work from China, Mexico, Russia and 
Britain will also be shown. Among the 
organizations supporting the project are 
the C. I. O. Cultural Council, Russian 
War Relief and the C.D.V.O. Artists tak- 
ing part in the exhibition will include 
Lynd Ward, Rockwell Kent, Harry Gott- 
lieb, Louis Lozowick and Harry Stern- 
berg. 


GOUACHES and DRAWINGS 
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Let My People Go: SEyMourR LIPTON 
(Carved in Teakwood) 


Lipton Exhibits 


AT THE GALERIE ST. ETIENNE, in New 
York, a sculptor of unusual qualities is 
seen with 18 wood figures, bearing down- 
to-earth, factual titles. 

Seymour Lipton does not, however, 
carve the factual aspects of, for in- 
stance, a sailor, a paratrooper, a girl 
with an empty cup, or a blues player. 
But he carves the essential movement 
or quality of the figure or act. Ab- 
stracted, if you will, but not devoid of 
life forms by any means. 

Thus, a sailor is the pull of the rope 
in the hands of the sailor; a paratrooper 
is the boom when he hits the ground, 
the shute, a big silk blub that both 
saved and terrified him; the girl is a 
sad, wan little creature whose cup is 
empty indeed. One of the best is Foot- 
ball Tackle, a lateral oak piece in which 
the arrested player and the tackler are 
locked at that moment which spells 
end-of-play and when (a football play- 
er tells me) one’s ribs seem to spread 
apart a quarter inch apiece. 

Lipton has taught for five years at 
the New School for Social Research. He 
exhibits with the Sculptor’s Guild, and 
other groups, and has had a one-man 
show at the A.C.A. Gallery. He uses 
mahogany, oak, walnut, African teak- 
wood (for the effective Let My People 
Go), Avodire wood, which takes a high 
polish (for Dancing Couple), Kelobra 
wood of heavy grain (for Cotton Pick- 
er). And many effective pieces are exe- 
cuted in direct-carved plaster. M. R. 


Artists of Chicago 


The Artists of Chicago 47th Annual 
will be held March 11 through April 25 
at the Art Institute. Paintings and sculp- 
ture will be judged by a jury comprised 
of Burton Cumming, director of the Mil- 
waukee Art Institute; artist Sidney 
Laufman and sculptor Freeman School- 
craft. Prizes totaling $1,850 will be 
awarded. 
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ee Killed 


ACCIDENTAL death came on December 
30 to the sculptor Enrico Glicenstein 
who was unable to see his way safely 
across Skillman Avenue on his way to 
his Sunnyside home in Queens. The 
rains that had fallen steadily for days, 
had seeped into lamp-post control-wires 
and darkened the dimout conditions of 
the streets to virtual blackout. The art- 
ist was struck down by a taxi cab and 
died at the Metropolitan Hospital. 


Mr. Glicenstein was 72 years old and 
had lived in this country since 1928. He 
was born in Poland and had worked in 
many European countries where honors 
and decorations fell frequently to him. 
His most extensively admired pieces 
were sculptured in Italy during his 30- 
year residence there, just prior to his 
coming here. 


Four years ago, the sculptor, a Jew, 
bristling with indignation, wrote Vic- 
tor Emmanuel III of Italy in protest 
against Italy’s adoption of the Nazi race 
discrimination laws. And to give fur- 
ther point to his words, returned to the 
Italian government the Order of the 
Cavalier of the Crown of Italy, con- 
ferred on him by King Humbert, to- 
gether with a host of other medals ac- 
corded him by the House of Savoy. 


Many of the great sat for Enrico 
Glicenstein. He made busts of Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt, of Lord 
Balfour, the late Pope Pius XI, Benito 
Mussolini, Gabriel d’Annunzio, Ignace 
Paderewski, Kings Humbert I and Vic- 
tor Emmanuel III. At the age of 25, he 
received the Grand Prix of the Munich 
Academy of Art; the following year, 
and the next, he won the Prix de Rome. 


He was the guest of Presidents Cool- 
idge and Hoover to whom word came of 
his successes in American art circles. 
Critics here likened his work to that 
of Rodin. Indeed, Glicenstein is the only 
sculptor ever to have his work exhib- 
ited jointly with that of Rodin in Paris. 

Although there are none to say wheth- 
er his works in the national museums 
of Cracow, of Frankfort, or of Rome 
escaped destruction at the hands of 
“purgers,” it is a comfort to report that 
he is represented by etchings, as well 
a sculpture, in the collections of the 
Library of Congress, the New York Pub- 
lic Library, the Brooklyn and Newark 
Museums, Lincoln Library, Cleveland 
Museum and the British Museum. On 
view at this moment in the Artists for 
Victory exhibition at the Metropolitan 
Museum is his wood sculpture, Nation- 
a Defense. 

Surviving are his wife, the former 
Helen Hirschenberg, an artist special- 
izing in ceramics; a daughter, Beatrice 
Romano, jewelry designer; a son Eman- 
uel Romano, painter, who worked for 
Many years with his father and held a 
pint show with him at the A. C. A. 
Gallery two years ago. 


Cancelled for Defense 


A copy of the program for the 31st 
annual meeting of the College Art As- 
Sociation, scheduled for Jan. 29 and 30 
it Baltimore, has just arrived in the 
Dicest office. Stamped across the front 
of it were these words: “Cancelled at 
the request of the Office of Defense 

‘ansportation.” 
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In the Forest: RAYMOND BREININ 


Breinin Exhibits His Unworldly Paintings 


IT IS A STRANGE WORLD that Raymond 
Breinin creates, as seen in his January 
exhibition at the Downtown Gallery. 
This 33-year-old Chicago artist, who has 
recently been awarded six prizes in ma- 
jor shows, including a purchase award 
at the current Metropolitan Museum ex- 
hibition, combines an outer world of 
bridges and roof tops with a fantastic 
inner world of phantom horses and har- 
lequins. Breinin’s is a powerful person- 
ality, strikingly individual and at the 
same time dramatically poetic. A som- 
ber religious note emerges with theatri- 
cal grace. 

Since Breinin’s New York debut in 
1939, he has emerged from romantic 
interpretations of the American Scene 
to mature mysticism, from a concen- 
trated simplification of stark farm 
buildings to a complex unification of 
dream objects, widely varied in theme, 
atmospheric light and rendition. Skies 
range from twilight blue-greens to dra- 
matic darks, and over many subjects 
steals a spiritual glow. Vibrant in color 
and elusively poetic is the In the Forest, 
as is the equally religious He Walks 
Alone, the figure of Christ walking over 
a typically American concrete bridge, 
yet developed with a dream-like qual- 
ity. Other canvases include the richly 
textured still life, The Maestro, and the 
most recent example The Magicians, de- 
veloped in gum-tempera. 


Breinin’s childhood memories are 
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drawn upon in these fanciful creations. 
The prancing horses, for instance, are 
remembered from a town water-trough 
in his native Russia, whereas the dance 
poses and costumes come from the art- 
ist’s actual experiences in the ballet. 
In the catalogue of Americans, 1942 at 
the Museum of Modern Art, Breinin ex- 
plained this part of his life: “As I look 
back on those early days in that ancient 
city (Vitebsk) poised on the river Dvina, 
I feel that the atmosphere of that place 
and time still persists in my present 
day thoughts. I recall . . . churches tow- 
ering in their Byzantine majesty over a 
city of white houses; the market place 
always colorful . . . the band in the 
park . . . visiting gypsies; the war— 
revolutjon—and changing regime; and a 
long trip to America.” H. B. 


Tischler of Vienna 


The De Young Museum will intro- 
duce a new name to the San Francisco 
art public when it opens an exhibition 
by Victor Tischler, Viennese artist, on 
Jan. 15. For the past 15 years Tischler 
had resided in France, where he re- 
mained until Hitler marched in. He was 
interned for six months and only after 
many hardships reached the United 
States in the Spring of 1941. 

At present Tischler (which means car- 
penter in English) is making his home 
in Southern California. 


PAINTINGS 
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New Buffalo Gallery 


ARTHUR KOWALSKI opened his new 
Buffalo gallery Dec. 20 with an exhibi- 
tion of paintings and drawings by An- 
thony Sisti, Buffalo artist. The sixth 
gallery in the city, Kowalski’s will ex- 
hibit work by American artists in a se- 
ries of continuous solo and group pres- 
entations. 

The Sisti exhibition was well receivei 
with an attendance of 1,163 on opening 
day. Special feature that afternoon was 
the portrait of Zygmunt A. Stopinski, 
Polish chess champion, painted before 
the public by Sisti from a sketch. 


An unusual figure in the contempo- 
rary art world, Sisti has supported his 
painting career by professional prize- 
fighting. Formerly a bantamweight, a 
lightweight now, the artist’s first bout 
occurred in 1918 and he continued to 
box while studying in Italy with Felice 
Carena. His last round was fought in 
1939 when he garnered enough money 
to finance his first one-man show in 
New York at the Argent Gallery. Since 
then he has devoted himself entirely to 
art. He was last seen in New York in 
1941 at the Babcock Gallery. 

As is to be expected, a large number 
of his canvases deal with the ring. Dom- 
inating the exhibition, his first Buffalo 
showing since 1934, was an immense 
picture, At The Ringside, which mea- 
sures six by five feet. Another outstand- 
ing exhibit was the portrait of his cous- 
in, Sibby Sisiti, second baseman for the 
Boston Braves. 

In her review of the exhibition for 
the Buffalo Evening News Nora Lee 
Rohr wrote: “Sisti’s ringside scenes are 
no doubt his most individual contribu- 
tions. His fighters are as supple and 
muscular as Roman gladiators.” Of his 
drawings Miss Rohr said: “Anthony Sis- 
ti’s drawings provide ample opportunity 
for fascinating study, for he is an ac- 
complished and fluid draftsman and a 
keen observer whose roving eye will 
rarely miss the feature of any interest- 
ing scene.” 


The Water's Fine 


Not long ago the De Young Museum 
in San Francisco took time out to stage 
an exhibition by any amateur who had 
a yen to paint or even an itch to etch. 
John Garth, critic of the San Francisco 
Argonaut, thought the idea of giving 
everyone a free chance to be an artist 
for a day a necessary one, but then, me- 
thinks, yon John Garth waxed slightly 
sardonic. 

He wrote: “Of course, no other pro- 
fession would think of such a thing, it’s 
true. There is never any time when eve- 
ryone who wants to practice medicine 
is permitted to accept patients, or a nov- 
ice allowed to appear as an attorney to 
plead a case at the bar, but since Mod- 
ern Art has told the public that anyone 
is an artist if he is ‘sincere,’ and since 
a smatter of art talent is so almost uni- 
versal, why not show everybody?” 
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Majolica Plate Painted for Isabella 
@’Este by Nicola Pellipario in 1521 


Majolica Treasures 


Four outstanding majolican plates 
from the William Randolph Hearst col- 
lection have been acquired by the Phil- 
adelphia Museum through Gimbel Bros. 
The plates, which will be added to the 
museum’s large collection of European 
ceramics founded by the late Dr. Ed- 
win Atlee Barber, comprise masterpieces 
from four of the major factories of 
Faenza, Castel Durante, Urbino and 
Venice. Three of the plates, which are 
now on view in the Gallery of Recent 
Accessions, were purchased through the 
John O. Mclllhenny Fund and the re- 
maining one through the Elizabeth Wan- 
dell Smith Fund. 


Included in the group is a plate from 
the service painted at Castel Durante 
by Nicola Pellipario, master of the 
storied type of majolica. Designed for 
Isabella d’Este, Duchess of Mantua and 
a discriminating collector, it is a charm- 
ing work. The subject of the plate is 
the death of Chione at the hands of 
Diana borrowed from the Metamorpho- 
sis of Ovid. Previously in the Moro- 
sini, Charles Mannheim and J. Pierpont 
Morgan collections, the plate contains 
the Este and Gonzaga arms and the 
cypher of Isabella. 


The largest plate in the group is The 
Destruction of Troy, made in Venice in 
1546. Measuring 21 inches in diameter, 
the plate is one of the earliest exam- 
ples on record of the Urbino style .in 
Venice. Its motifs are derived from the 
fresco of Raphael and Giulio Romano 
in the Sale di Constantino of the Vati- 
can, and like the other plates, it has 
passed thrugh many famous collectors’ 
hands. 

Under the influence of the Florentine 
art of the Robbias is a plate made about 
1530 by the Casa Pirota at Faenza and 
formerly in the Morgan collection. Rich- 
ly lustred on the back as well as on the 
front, the plate has a medallion in blue 
of Judith with the head of Holofernes, 
surrounded by two arabesque borders. 
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Chicago’s Own 


THE Room or CuHicaco Art, Gallery 52 
of the Art Institute of Chicago, is given 
over (until January 24) to whirling and 
brilliantly colored abstractions in paint- 
ing and sculpture by eight of Chicago's 
own sons and daughters. 

All are residents of Chicago, and most 
are closely connected with the Art In- 
stitute, either as instructors or former 
students. Some work scientifically, some 
passionately; some use only the con- 
ventional canvas and oil paint applied 
by brush, while others paste on the can- 
vas bits of photographs, sand, corru- 
gated paper, etc. 

Moholy-Nagy, connected with the Chi- 
cago School of Design, shows plexiglass 
construction in space. Another sculptor, 
Laura Slobe, adds ingeniously devised, 
brightly painted plaster sculptures. The 
titles vary from scientific descriptions 
like the Space Modulator, 1941, to the 
simply descriptive, Unfolding. 

The eight who contribute to this 
roomful of casein, oil, tempera, plexi- 
glass, metal, plaster and montaged ex- 
ercises of the imagination are, Alexan- 
der Corazz, George Kepes, Moholy- 
Nagy, Herbert O. Pinzke, Laura Slobe, 
Willard G. Smith, Emerson Woelffer 
and the long-time Chicagoan, Rudolph 
Weisenborn. 


Thorne Room in Cincinnati 


The miniature rooms of Mrs. James 
Ward Thorne, which drew thousands at 
the Golden Gate Exposition in 1939 and 
the New York Fair in 1940 and last fall 
substituted for the famed Carnegie In- 
ternational, provide the January attrac- 
tion at the Cincinnati Art Museum. These 
rooms, beautifully installed, are justly 
pronounced a triumph of ingenuity, 
craftsmanship and scholarly research. 

The Cincinnati Museum Newsnotes 
explains how Mrs. Thorne got that way: 
“Mrs. Thorne has made a serious adult 
career out of a childhood hobby. When 
her uncle, an Admiral in the United 
States Navy, brought her tiny treasures 
from many lands, she fell in love with 
miniatures. As she became older and 
tried combining her miniatures into 
whole settings, and recognized problems 
of comparative scale, authenticity, archi- 
‘tectural background, and hundreds of 
other limitations, her collecting became 
more purposeful and challenging.” 

With the assistance of scores of crafts- 
men, Mrs. Thorne has completed to date 
97 complete miniature rooms, European 
and American. Each is done on a scale 
of one inch to a foot. The entire set now 
belongs to the Art Institute of Chicago. 


New Hovsep Pushman 


The Rockford, Illinois Art Association 
announces that they “are very happy” 
in the acquisition of The Guardian Spir- 
it, a new painting by Hovsep Pushman 
presented to them by Mrs. May B. Coan 
in memory of her mother. 
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asked somewhat foolishly why he 
ferred the lucrative practice of paint- 
ing portraits instead of historical scenes 
he replied: “Painters of history make 
the dead come alive but don’t begin to 
live themselves until they are dead; 
whereas I paint the living and so keep 
myself alive.” 


most 
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-Orru- K * * 
The man who calmly faces death in 
Wattle often shrinks before the painter's 
brush. John Wesley Jarvis, early 19th 
century American portraitist, and a 
painter who caught the spirit as well 
as the physiognomy of his subjects, was 
doing a portrait of Commodore Perry. 
The hero of Lake Erie sat shy and ill 
at ease while Jarvis tried in vain to pose 
him suitably. After several unsuccess- 
ful attempts to start the portrait Jarvis 
rose, seized his chair and swung it men- 
acingly over Perry’s head. The Commo- 
dore leapt to his feet and made a ges- 
ture to protect himself. “That’s it,” said 
Jarvis and dropped the chair, “At last 
we've got a pose.” 
*~ + x 


One of the most successful plagiar- 
isms in art history was perpetuated by 
Pierre Mignard, a distinguished 17th 
century French artist, who painted a 
Magdalen and signed it Guido, the name 
of a famous Italian painter. The picture 
was sold to an important collector as a 
hitherto undiscovered Guido. Scholars 
vied with each other in proclaiming it 
a masterpiece of Guido’s best period. 
But with more vanity than prudence 
Mignard declared that the critics were 
being hoaxed and the painting was a 
fake. Outraged scholars challenged him 
and Mignard was pushed to a confes- 
sion. Inviting them to dinner one eve- 
ning he informed them that under the 
painting of the Magdalen they would 
find a portrait of a Cardinal. Experts 
went to work and the deceit was dis- 
covered. But the remarkable ending to 
the tale is that the scholars, with un- 
usual generosity, declared Mignard to 
be a great painter and henceforth his 
Teputation was assured. 

cS * * 


A bit of advice to artists with bar- 
gaining patrons: Buffalmaco, an early 
Renaissance painter, received a com- 
Mission to paint the Virgin and Child. 
When the canvas was finished, his pa- 
tron decided the price he had set was 
too high. Furious, Buffalmaco painted 
out the Child, replacing it with a bear, 
and returned the painting to his patron. 
When the merchant saw the Virgin 
cradling a ferocious beast he was filled 
With religious horror and promptly paid 
the original price to have it removed. 

* ~ * 


Robert Henri, famous painter and art 
teacher, was fascinated by mechanical 
nstruments. This celebrated art inno- 
ater thought that nothing was more 
Heautiful than the perfection of every- 
day tools. When he died in 1930 he left 
@ huge collection of hammers, pliers, 
Tenches, etc. which brought hundreds 
of dollars when sold. 
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Art and the Warrior 


IF YOU HEAR soldiers complaining that 
life in camps is one long dull routine 
with none of the normal relaxations of 
mind to turn to in spare moments, they 
will not be any of the service men sta- 
tioned in California cantonments. 

For in California, there exists the 
non-profit educational corporation called 
Art in National Defense, supported by 
art associations of the greatest variety 
of aims—their combined aim in this ef- 
fort being to “further the cause of art 
in war service.” As the scheme affects 
the soldiers, it furthers the enjoyment 
of life in the army-supported Service 
Clubs. 

Already ahead of many sections in 
the maintenance of well-equipped Clubs 
and visitor accommodations, California 
camps boast handsome modern-styled 
lounges with excellent reference librar- 
ies, grand pianos, victrolas and radios; 
they’ve Guest Houses accommodating 
70 to 100 visitors; cafeterias attached. 

Adding that little difference which 
accomplishes the dual purpose already 
mentioned, is the existence of 11 tour- 
ing exhibitions composed of 700 paintings 
which Art in National Defense circu- 
lates in 90-day stands to camps: Ord, 
Roberts, San Luis Obispo, Cooke, Haan, 
March Field, Callan, Arlington—and the 
U. S. Naval and Military Hospitals in 
the area. 

Participation in the arts is of equal 
importance in the purposes of the cor- 
poration and they have designed (and 
their 700 subscribers shoulder the costs) 
professional art kits valued at $7 each 
containing watercolors and colored pen- 
cils, paper and all necessities for field 
sketching. Compactly packed in a strong 
wooden box, they fit into the duffle bag. 
Soldiers apply for these by requisition 
signed by their Special Service Officers, 
and through this procedure, 500 com- 
plete art kits have been furnished free 
to the men. 

A large amount of civilian co-opera- 
tion and good will goes into this activ- 
ity, if you stop to think about it. First 
there are the artists who lent their 
canvases for shows—the collection is 
valued at $150,000. Many national repu- 
tations are represented with as many 
as 10 examples of their art. Then, the 
members of the movement, 300 of them 
artists, 400 lay members, come from 
such widely divergent clubs, schools, 
guilds and museums as the Screen Ani- 
mators Guild, Sanity in Art, Miniature 
Painters, Scandinavian Art Club, Con- 
temporary Artists and Patrons, Inc., 
and many others. 

Letters from soldiers receiving kits, 
and from those enjoying the Service 
Club balcony art shows, pour into cor- 
poration headquarters, no few of them 
being from commanding officers who 
feel the worth of the movement as it 
affects their charges. 

Exhibited in one camp (output from 
the kits is also frequently exhibited) 
is one portrait of a General, painted by 
a Private. Working together in the eve- 
nings in a barracks, General F. P. Hard- 
away became immortalized by (think 
of it!) Private Richard W. Rembrandt. 
Now overseas, and there’s no one who'll 
say where, speculation is that Private 
Rembrandt is likely to return with a 
canvas made in Tokio. 
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PARKE-BERNET 
GALLERIES, Ine 


30 EAST 57 STREET 
NEW YORK 


PAL. Alsi Se 


January 28 at 2 p.m. 


The CARMINATI 
COLLECTION OF 


PERSIAN ART 


An outstanding event in the 
field of Near 


scholar, artist and connoisseur. 


Eastern art for 


Persian miniatures and paintings 


of the XVI to early XIX century. 
A few rare and early Korans 


and Armenian manuscripts. 


ON EXHIBITION FROM 
JANUARY 23 


ANTIQUE, ART & BOOK 


AUCTIONS 


IN THE MOST CENTRALLY LO- 
CATED SECTION OF NEW YORK 


IF YOU CONTEMPLATE 
AN AUCTION OR IF YOU 
DESIRE VALUATION 


write us for terms and details. We 
maintain a department exclusively 


for appraisals and inventories. In- 
quiries respectfully solicited. 


PLAZA ART GALLERIES 
INC. 
9-11-13 East 59th St., New York, N. Y. 


AUCTIONEERS: 
Messrs: W. H. O'Reilly, E. P. O’Reilly, Jr. 


RECENT PAINTINGS by 





HANS MOLLER 


JANUARY 18th THROUGH JANUARY 30th 


BONESTELL GALLERY 


NOW AT 
18 EAST 57th ST. ¢ NEW YORK CITY 
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WILDENSTEIN and CO. 


INC. 


PAINTINGS AND 
WORKS OF ART 


Old Panelling Old Wallpapers 


Period and Modern Decorations 


19 East 64th Street 
New York City 


Paris London 


JACOB HIRSCH 


ANTIQUITIES & NUMISMATICS, Inc. 
30 West 54 Street, New York 


Works of Art: 


EGYPTIAN—GREEK—ROMAN 
ORIENTAL 
MEDIAEVAL—RENAISSANCE 
PAINTINGS 
DRAWINGS—PRINTS 





NATHANIEL 


POUSETTE-DART 


PAINTINGS @ JAN. 18 - 30 


PINACOTHECA, 20 weEsT 58 


60" STREET GALLERIES 
22 East 60th St., N. Y. C. 
EDWARD T. 


COCKCROFT 


January 18th - January 30th 









PAINTINGS BY 


ALINE MEYER 
LIEBMAN 


THRU JANUARY 30 
WEYHE GALLERY 


794 LEXINGTON AVENUE, N. Y. 


PAINTINGS « DRAWINGS BY 


PERCY ALBEE 


11TH TO 30TH 


JANUARY 


MONTROSS GALLERY 


785 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y. C. 





GROUP SHOW 


CILS WATERCOLORS & SCULPTURE 


January 18 to February I 


VENDOME 


ART GALLERIES 
23 W. 56 St., N.Y. C. 


FIFTY-SEVENTH STREET IN REVIEW 


By HELEN BosWELL 


THE 12TH ANNUAL exhibition of An 
American Group, enticingly labelled 
“Our Country’s Worth Fighting For’ 
and installed at the Associated Ameri- 
can Artists Gallery during January, 
doesn’t give a very encouraging picture 
of the America for which we are wag- 
ing this bitter battle. Taking the Group’s 
pictorial word for it, our country with 
its ugly backyards, tawdry interiors 
and tired people isn’t worth the strug- 
gle. All in all, the show is just another 
annual display buoyed up by a timely 
title. The best part of the exhibition is 
the series of the typewritten personal 
comments on the war situation by the 
artists, some of whom are with the 
armed forces. 

With a little more serious thought 
and careful planning the idea behind 
the show could have been developed in- 
to something rather exciting. A vivid 
cross-section of the strength, beauty 
and vitality of our land as seen by the 
artists could have been presented, but 
with fewer unfortunate examples such 
as Frederic Knight’s sprawling Corot- 
Courbetish nude and Lucille Blanch’s 
sea of rose-pink flesh called Venus. Nor 
is it clear just what Tschacbasov’s 
Chrysanthemums, Philip Evergood’s Ju- 
ju as a Wave or Ben Kopman’s Woman 
Leaning Against a Table has to do with 
victory for the United Nations. 

The same may be asked about the 
idle window shoppers, the display of 
freshly killed pork or the ruddily turgid 
heads seen here and there. Unaccount- 
able from the artistic viewpoint are 
Where Their Priceless Blood Reddens 
the Grass and The Ground by George 
Picken, remembered for his mellow- 
toned and poetically conceived Hudson 
River views of docks and construction 
projects, and the tightly painted Laurel 
Hill by Louis Bouché which could be a 
bit of Astoria in need of a bombing. 

Among the works worth remember- 
ing may be spotted The Gateman by 
Mervin Jules, Junk by Eugene Ludins, 
Studio Interior by Raphael Soyer, The 
Twelfth Day by Sol Wilson, Things on 
a Table by James Lechay, Self-Portrait 


Self Portrait: ABRAHAM HARRITON 
At Associated to January 30 





by Abraham Harriton, Production at 
Pittsburgh by Bruce Mitchell, Gray Day 
—Key West, Florida by Adolf Dehn, 
Key West by Arnold Blanch, Share 
Croppers on the Home Front by Robert 
Gwathmey, and Guerrilla Fighter by 
Morris Shulman. 


Watercolors by Sargent 


John Singer Sargent steals into 57th 
Street news with a modest but highly 
exciting exhibition of twelve watercol- 
ors at the Kleemann Galleries through 
January. From sun-splashed Venetian 
vistas to tranquil woodland paths, Sar- 
gent shows his hand—a masterly touch 
that keeps its unswerving strength of 
purpose, its force of execution even un- 
der autumn leaves and lapping waves. 

Some of the landscapes in this ab- 
sorbing display could be termed mod- 
ern in the highest sense of the word. 
Marin could profit from the technique 
and filtered emotional content in The 
Simplon, 1911 and the vigorously re- 
corded Mountain Stream. When Sargent 
turned to popular subjects like boats 
and docks and mountain slopes, he still 
retained easy efficiency, as in the color- 
ful Group of Boats and Olives and Cy- 
press. Unusual is Sargent’s treatment 
of design in the woodland scene At 
Frascati and the sketch of hot desert 
sands called El Ghor. 


Gregory Ivy Paints the West 


Gregory D. Ivy, making a January ap- 
pearance at the Morton Galleries with 
a new collection of brisk watercolors, 
has a way of picking up motifs from 
the Western landscapes and assembling 
them into unusual compositions. Ivy’s 
flair for design and his interest in un- 
common arrangements play an impor- 
tant part in these freely rendered wa- 
tercolors of mares and mesas, best be- 
ing Pinto Mare and Colt and Pasture. 
Most of the examples, inspired by the 
great open spaces “where the wind 
blows free,” reflect a fresh mind and 
an easy hand, as in Storm and Long- 
horns. Nor is Ivy against painting lem- 
on colored mules in Warm Day and a 
midnight hued church in the dramati¢ 
Cristo Rey. 


Mattei in Winter 


Antonio Mattei is a young man all 
wrapped up in winter. The more frigid 
the weather the more apt Mattei is to 
get out his paints and brushes and 
do an interpretation. In 1937 he headed 
a six-month expedition of 19 artists to 
Alaska, where he painted scenes for 
the Federal Government. His present 
show at the Contemporary Arts (until 
Jan. 22) further reveals the artist’s im 
terest in Alaskan backgrounds and the 
stark coast line of ice-bound Maine, 
where he now lives. Yet these studies 
of rugged climate are not treated in 
too rigid a manner, for artist Mattei 8 
strongly individual with a definite ve 
of humor stealing in and out of 
compositions. § 

A delightful piece is the amusingy 
assembled Isle of Shoals, an extravé 
gant bit of architecture harboring 
strange assortment of nuns who & 
bathing and rowing in the best of ho 
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day spirits. The rigors of winter are 
caught up again in First Snow and Per- 
kins Cove. One of the most successful 
pieces to date is Dutch Harbor, Alaska, 
porrowed from the show for the coming 
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Aline Meyer Liebman 


Primitivism with a noticeable dash of 
sophistication marks the January show 
by Aline Meyer Liebman at the Weyhe 
Gallery. Mrs. Liebman sets her art 
course in the natural manner and con- 
tinues her individual way with a few 
stop-overs in Paris. Emphasis is on sim- 
plicity and originality of design rather 
than emotional content. With an eye 
ever alert for the unusual in design, 
Mrs. Liebman paints the snow of Cen- 
tral Park, Adirondack firs and the sun 
of Atlantic City. Not that the locale 
really matters—a single tree at Lake 
Tahoe could be any tree anywhere, a 
wistful bouquet of Switzerland could be 
found in any New Jersey garden, the 
color of Cannes corresponds to the sun- 
ny blare of America’s No. 1 sea resort. 


Pre-Jap Bali 


In the friendly quarters of the Ward 
Eggleston Galleries may be seen brown- 
skinned Balinese maidens and happy 
native workers painted by Louise Gar- 
rett during recent years in Bali. The 
artist and her photographer husband, 
Robert A. Koke, arrived on that pleas- 
ant island as round-the-world tourists in 
1936 and were so taken by this perfect 
bit of tropical environment that they 
decided to build an Inn in the coconut 
groves and devote their spare time to 
recording the colorful natives. Japa- 
nese bombings broke up their idyllic life, 
and they left Bali with a little hand 
luggage and their five years work and 
followed a slow zig-zag course back to 
New York. 

Ease of execution and a _ reposeful 
style mark Miss Garrett’s work. She 
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At Eggleston to Jan. 23 
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Pennsylvania Academy Exhibition, while ~ 








Self Portrait: BarBarRA COMFORT 
At 460 Park to Jan. 30 


paints simply and directly, capturing in 
a professional manner the dignity and 
quiet charm of these graceful people. 
The dancers, the bathers and the staff 
of Inn servants are portrayed against 
a sunny background of blissful peace, 
best of these being the maiden Ni Anto, 
Ketul Kupit and the dancer, Legongat 
Sempidi. 


Barbara Comfort Exhibits 


A portrait painter with a casual ease 
and a natural approach is Barbara 
Comfort, exhibiting her latest studies 
and landscapes at the 460 Park Avenue 
Galleries during January. By combin- 
ing good paint quality with spontaneous 
action, Miss Comfort has developed an 
individual style, easy to look at and at 
the same time bearing a satisfactory 
resemblance, as in the casual study of 
Anni and in the freshly painted Self 
Portrait. Most expressive are the stud- 
ies of children, from the familiar pig- 
tailed Lisa and the alert little Nannie 
to the pensive young miss in The Red 
Chair. The artist has also tried her 
hand at painting white-bearded Kele- 
kian, a fair enough likeness but with 20 
years lifted from his tolerant patriar- 
chal face. 

Miss Comfort paints landscapes with 
spontaneous ease, particularly the mur- 
ky Pamet Beach and the composition of 
stark Central Park trees. Equally fresh, 
but with more imaginative quality, are 
the broadly handled 42nd Street Ferry 
and the sun-splashed forest graveyard. 


Varied Talents at 60th Street 


Occasionally one discovers in a group 
show one artist who stands out and de- 
mands future attention. There is no 
mistaking the work of Michael Matera, 
contributing a number of strongly indi- 
vidual canvases in the current group 
show at the Sixtieth Street Galleries. 
Matera makes street scene observations 
and rural comments, best of these be- 
ing the sparkling New Paint Job, An- 
tique Shops and Windswept. Other art- 
ists represented are Celine Baekeland, 
Edith C. Barry, Mary K. Karasick, Car- 
oline Clark Marshall and Bonnie Wal- 
son. 

Blooms of all sorts and gay flower 
creations by Edward T. Cockcroft will 


{Please turn to page 27] 
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Newhouse Galleries 
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PAINTINGS 


15 East 57th Street 
New York City 





460 PARK AVENUE GALLERY 


BARBARA COMFORT 


PAINTINGS 
JANUARY 18 JANUARY 30 





American British Art Center 
44 West 56th Street © New York City 
RECENT PAINTINGS OF MEXIC® 


and 
FATHER DIVINE’S HEAVEN, MILTON, N. Y. 


ARTHUR EWART 


January 17th to January 22nd 


ARGENT 
Invitation exhibition bs e 
ART OF UNITED NATIONS 
paintings te sculpture . . 
January 18 - 30 
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. prints 


GALLERY ST. ETIENNE 


46 WEST 57th STREET 
SEYMOUR LIPTON 
SCULPTURE 
January 18 through February 6 


“Watercolors by 
GREGORY D. IVY 


JANUARY 11 THRU 30 


eas S&S SS SP. Se 


130 W. 57 ST., N. Y. C. 


MIDTOWN 


A. D. GRUSKIN, DIRECTOR 
IMPORTANT CONTEMPORARY 


AMERICAN ARTISTS 


EXHIBITIONS OF MIDTOWN GROUP 
CIRCUITED NATIONALLY 


605 Madison Ave. (bet. 57 & 58 Sts.) N.Y. 
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Persian Miniature, Early 16th Century 
In the Carminati Sale 


Parke-Bernet Sales 


THERE is something to make the eye 
of every auction addict gleam at Parke- 
Bernet Galleries this fortnight where 
variety is the keynote. Beginning the 
series of eight sales is the auction on 
Jan. 15 and 16 of the Schnittjer collec- 
tion of French and English furniture, 
tapestries and bronzes. Furniture is 
again the attraction on Jan. 22 when 
the galleries offer 18th century Eng- 
lish items together with Adam, Queen 
Anne and Hepplewhite pieces and Geor- 
gian silver. Moving backwards in time, 
the galleries will place on sale, on Jan. 
23, Gothic and Renaissance furniture, 
art objects and sculpture, as well as 
enamels, Brussels tapestries and Italian 
Majolica. 

Emphasis switches to books on Jan. 
27 when the large library of William 
West, replete with English and Ameri- 
can first editions, including the remark- 
able collection of R. L. Stevenson writ- 
ings, color plates and original drawings, 
will be dispersed. 

The same evening an important col- 
lection of engravings and etchings, in- 
cluding works by Meryon, Bone, McBey, 
Diirer, Haden, Joseph Pennell, Schon- 
gauer, and Beham are placed on sale. 

Decorative art resumes importance on 
Jan. 29 when the galleries will offer 
French, English and American furni- 
ture, silver, porcelains, and rugs from 
the property of Mrs. C. Oliver Iselin. 
Concluding a very active fortnight will 
be :the sale on January 30 of English 
and French antique and modern furni- 
ture from the Rossbach collection. 

The Carminati collection of Near East 
art is one that should appeal to all lov- 
ers of Persian and other Oriental arts. 
Miniatures from the early specimens of 
the end of the Timurid period to the 
later examples of the schools of Buk- 
hara, Herat and Shirz will be auctioned, 
as well as works suggesting the man- 
ner of Mu’in Musavvir, the pupil of Riza 
*Abbasi and the style of Bizhard. The 
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January 15 


and 16, Friday and Saturday after- 
noons, Parke-Bernet Galleries; from collection 
of F. Schnittjer & Son: French furniture; 18th 
& 19th century English furniture; tapestries; 
American & European bronzes; silver. 

January 16, Saturday afternoon, Kende Galleries, 
Gimbel Bros., at Gould mansion; from Seth B. 
Robinson and Cyril Wolff Mayer collections: 
Chinese art objects. Now on exhibition. 

January 18, Monday afternoon, through January 
3ist, Kende Galleries, Gimbe! Bros.. Antique 
Floor: from Ewing Hill collection: 18th century 
English and French furniture. On exhibition 
from Jan. 18. 

January 22, Friday afternoon, Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries; from property of Mrs. Frank D. Stout: 
18th century English furniture; Adam, Queen 
Anne and Hepplewhite pieces: Georgian and 
other silver; porcelain; rugs; glass. On exhibi- 
tion from Jan. 16. 

January 23, Saturday afternoon, Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries; from property of the late Stanley Mor- 
timer: Gothic and Renaissance furniture, art 
objects and sculpture. Enamels; Brussels tapes- 
tries; Italian Majolica; bronzes; books. On ex- 
hibition from Jan. 16. 

January 27, Wednesday afternoon. Parke-Bernet 
Galleries; from library of late William West: 
English and American first editions: color 
plates; original drawings; autograph letters and 
manuscripts. On exhibition from Jan. 21. 

January 27, Wednesday evening, Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries; from West et al: etchings and engrav- 
ings by old and modern masters. On exhibition 
from Jan. 21. 

January 28, Thursday afternoon, Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries; from Carminati collection: Near Eastern 
art comprising Persian miniatures and paint- 
ings; Korans and Armenian manuscripts. On 
exhibition from Jan. 23. 

January 29, Friday afternoon, Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries; from property of Mrs. C. Oliver Iselin: 
French, English and American furniture: paint- 
ings; silver; porcelains; rugs. On exhibition 
from Jan. 23. 


January 30, Saturday afternoon. Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries; from Rossbach et al: English and French 
antique and modern furniture: glass; porcelain; 
tapestries. On exhibition from Jan. 23. 








The Auction Mart 


Appearing in order are the name of the artist, the 
title, the name of the sale, the buyer (if any an- 
nounced), and the price. P-A indicates the Plaza 
Art Galleries; P-B stands for Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries; and K indicates Kende Galleries. 





Paintings 
Schall: Danseuse (P-B, Nast) French & Co. ..$4,400 














Schall: The Pet Dove (P-B, Nast) M. A. 

UNIS PARIS, iad st ae biinsredl ceding telabahietenee .. 3,600 
Schall: La Resistance Inutile (P-B, Nast) 

oo ae 
Schall: Les Deux Amis (P-B, Nast) French 

& Co. 2.500 
Boilly: La Passerelle (P-B, 

SAMI SIND scinstcieseieidinanasink abaiadaadiibaciiaeiasiataedineen 1.800 
Homer: Enjoying the Breeze, pastel (K. 

| Rese ES OS eee 250 
Remington: The Sign Language, watercolor 

EID, | iia unelkec-hdionadh tadiseeasentneavbenien’ 310 
Remington: Hussar of the Russian Guard, 

watercolor (K, Hirsch) 225 
Hoppner: Portrait of Miss Elizabe 

iis: MINED + ‘aikcnlbhuhnonseduncineosipepensevademmibtocens 700 
Remington: The Scalp, bronze (K, Hirsch).. 425 
Schreynagel: The Last Drop, bronze group 

Re RE NE eee 300 
Furniture 
Louis XVI secretaire (P-B, Nast) ................ $1,700 
George II upholstered settee (P-B, Nast) .. 1,600 
Louis XVI Bureau a cylindre, mounted in 

bronze dore (P-B, Nast)  .............csssecssees 1,400 
Chippendale carved mahogany and needle- 

ee ene 1,025 
Queen Anne secretary-bookcase (P-B, Nast) 1,300 
Carpets 
Louis XVI floral medallion carpet, 18th 

NS + CE SUED eos saiietatchonceaeinseavesin $2,500 


Aubusson carpet 19th century (P-B, Nast) 725 





majority of miniatures deal with epi- 
sodes from Firdausi’s Shahnama and the 
Khamsa of Nizami for the Persians in 
common with other nationalities, were 
fond of illustrating the legends and his- 
tory of their country. Other paintings 
illustrate the Haft Paikar or Seven 
Beauties, the story of fortunate King 
Hahram Gur who married seven prin- 
cesses from seven countries and visited 
each one in their respective palace on 
seven successive nights. The Carminati 
sale takes place the afternoon of Jan. 28. 


Ewing Hill Sale 


OccupyING Gimbel Brothers Antique 
Floor, in their New York store, this 
month is the large and admirable Ewing 
Hill collection of 18th century British 
and French furniture—removed from 
Mr. Hill’s 20-room penthouse at 729 
Park Ave. Exhibition and sale begins Jan, 
18 and will continue through the 3st, 
For several years the Ewing Hill apart- 
ment was one of the notable residences 
on Park Avenue, having been designed 
and furnished by leading architects and 
costing approximately $400,000. 

These rare antiques were acquired by 
Mr. Hill over a period of 40 years from 
ranking firms in London, New York and 
Paris, many of the items coming from 
Arthur Vernay. They are principally 
Georgian and Louis XV and XVI periods. 
Included are examples of Adam mahog- 
any furniture (circa 1790), Chippendale, } 
Sheraton, Hepplewhite and French Pro- 
vincial pieces. Prices range from $998 
for a Georgian mahogany breakfront 
sideboard to $1 for a Chinese leather 
cigarette tray. 

* * *x 

On Jan. 16 Kende Galleries, of Gim- 
bel Brothers, is offering a fine selection 
of Chinese art objects from the collec- 
tion of Seth B. Robinson and Cyril Wolff 
Mayer. Housed at the Gould House, the 
sale, which is now on exhibition, con- 
tains a large collection of snuff bottles, 
porcelains, bronzes, mineral carvings 
and ivories as well as paintings, tex- 
tiles and silver objects. Outstanding in 
the auction is a rare set of ten poly- 
chromed and glazed pottery figures. 
Dating from the T’ang period, the slim, 
feminine musicians are in relatively 
good condition. 

An equally rare item is a finely carved 
and lacquered screen from Ch’ien Lung 
period and an unusual pair of glazed 
porcelain figures of Fu dogs from the 
early Ming period. A collection of 
bronzes, formerly exhibited at the Met- 
ropolitan Museum, is also included. 


Hindu Art to Cleveland 


Two excellent examples of Vishnu 
sculptures have been presented to the 
Cleveland Museum of Art as a gift from 
the Hanna Fund. The stone figures, 
formerly in the famous Neumann Col- 
lection at Saigon, Indo-China, are among 
the finest of their kind, Howard C. Hol- 
lis, curator of Oriental art states. 

The statues are of the pre-Khmer pe- 
riod, modeled by predecessors of the 
ancient Cambodians during the sixth 
century. Although both figures original- 
ly had the four arms traditional to the 
Hindu God of Preservation, two are 
now missing from each sculpture. “Each 
in its own way is a supreme achieve- 
ment,” Hollis says of the figures. “The 
delicate undulations of the modeling of 
the smaller one give it an appearance 
of tenderness and compassion, whereas 
the taut expanses of the larger figure 
lend a semblance of the divine.”’ 
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Print-Masters 


A CURRENT EXHIBITION of 19th century 
French etchers—Meryon, Legros, Le- 
pere, Millet, Corot, and Bracquemond— 
is being held in the Albert H. Wiggin 
Gallery at the Boston Public Library 
and recalls to mind the title of an arti- 
cle written by the eminent French art 
critic Beaudelaire in 1862, Etching Is in 
Fashion. The article reveals the vogue 
for etching as a mode of expression in 
that earlier period of rugged individ- 
ualism when artists turned to back-to- 
nature movements, rather than conform 
to the strict discipline of the French 
Academy. Those artists were the pre- 
cursors of the Golden Age of Engrav- 
ing. 

Meryon, writes Arthur W. Heintzel- 
man, curator of the Wiggin Collection, 
was not recognized during his life time, 
a statement that does not agree with 
Beaudelaire who mentions Meryon as 
one of the etchers attracting wide at- 
tention at that time. Meryon was an 
architectural etcher, and with pure 
chiaroscuro and simplicity of line, as 
exhibited in Le Morgue (one of the fa- 
mous Paris Set), has assumed greater 
importance today as a model for mod- 
ern architectural etchers. 


Legros, a notable engraver, made 
studies of individuals and natural set- 
tings and turned out both soft innocu- 
ous landscapes and vital studies of peo- 
ple as exhibited in Mort et le Bucheron. 


Bracquemond, technical instructor for 
Corot, Millet, Rousseau, Manet and De- 
gas, was perhaps the finest draftsman 
of the period and set up excellent stand- 
ards for his contemporaries to maintain. 
His portrait of the artist Charles Mery- 
on (reproduced below) shows his sensi- 
tivity to character and his technical 
skill, for within the work one senses 
the endured hardships and timorous 
character of the subject. 


The significance of these French 19th 
century etchers is further attested to 
by inclusion in Car] Zigrosser’s Six Cen- 
turies of Fine Prints. Both curators Zi- 
grosser and Heintzelman are in agree- 
ment as to the prominent niche these 
print-masters occupy in the annals of 
print history. —S. A. D. 


Charles Meryon by Bracquemond 


January 15, 1943 
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Cavendish Common, 1938: JOHN TAYLOR ARMS 


American Etchers Hold 27th Annual 


THE SociETY OF AMERICAN ETCHERS’ 
annual exhibition, held this month at 
the National Academy on upper Fifth 
Avenue, although reduced in size over 
former years, pretty well covers the 
ground of print making in the intaglio 
processes. Lithographic prints were 
omitted, as usual. 

There is much genuinely excellent 
work in the four galleries given to the 
display. Although the Society admits 
many new-thought gravers, it is still 
the etchers who learned how to etch 
when the art was at its traditional 
height who make the best showing. 

Not all of these are veterans, not all 
are names carrying a great amount of 
fame. But it remains that somewhere, 
’midst the experimental line drawings 
and aquatint-mimicking-wood-block- 
posters and other stylized uses of cop- 
per plates, is a pack of good etchers in 
whose hands the needle lies in workably 
balanced sensitivity, and who have the 
proper feel for the line the metal would 
receive. 

Before coming down to a report of 
who won prizes—which after all, is al- 
ways the last word on a show of this 
kind—we linger a bit over the exhibits 
that captured our interest because of 
the possession of these qualities. 

There’s Edward Moran with an Ama- 
ganset Pines and an Amaganset Road. 
Here, the needle follows the growth 
and virility of the trees, curls with the 
blowing grass beside the road, places 
its imaged nature in fine and proper 
stance within the bounds. of the plate. 
Martin Petersen, who combines the ease 
and flow of a Zorn line with the com- 
positional excellencies of John Sloan, 
shows four humanly appealing views 
of everyday affairs, New Jersey High- 
way and Noon Rest, the best. George 
Wright is so much at home with an 
etching needle, he practically paints a 
picture. 

Not to rub this in too far, still other 
etchers equal to the first-named in use 
of medium are Theodore Brenson who 
shows one of the few portraits, and 
Stephen Csoka, who makes hay in ex- 
cellent fashion, lights his stable in effec- 
tive and convincing manner. 

But the hay maker who leads the 
whole crop is Keith Shaw Williams 


who, with cross hatching, so often nec- 
essary to shading, fuses these lines 
with the strands of dried grass and the 
print becomes a true field of harvest 
with horses, cart and men one with the 
scene. 

Twenty prizes and honorable men- 
tions were given, and the scope of choice 
was large under the direction of jurists 
Eugene Higgins, William Sharp and Ma- 
honri Young, with Minna Citron alter- 
nate. 

The honor of “best print in the exhi- 
bition” went to Cavendish Common, 1938 
by John Taylor Arms, with honorable 
mentions going to Irwin D. Hoffman’s 
etching, Taking a River, and to Louis 
Rosenberg’s drypoint, Osterlanggstan. 
The prize John Taylor Arms gives for 
the best print judged for technical exe- 
cution alone was voted to Ralph Fabri 
for a never-resting fantastic melée 
called To Be Or Not To Be—honorable 
mentions going to Thomas Nason for his 
marvellously clarified engraving The 
Hilltop, and to Gene Kloss’s aquatint, 
Church of the Storm Country. 

To Stephen Csoka went the prize for 
best print by a non-member of the So- 
ciety. To James McBey went the honor- 
able mention for New York from Wee- 
hawken, a well composed view of both 
shores. 

From the standpoint of pictorial com- 
position, awards went to Kerr Eby for 
Lobster Bait, and mentions to Lino S. 
Linpinsky for The Valley of Ariccia, to 
Robert von Newmann for Beaching the 
Boat and to James Swann for Harvest. 

Purchase prizes went first to Helen 
Miller for the freely etched New Eng- 
land Farm and to Armin Landeck for 
his severely grave drypoint, Tenement 
Walls. These were followed by mentions 
to, first, A Soho Alley by the late Clif- 
ford Adams, then to two girls Eating 
Ice Cream by Isabel Bishop. 

The miniature section, always of es- 
pecial interest, is full of delightful little 
prints of postage stamp size, to playing 
card size. Singled out for awards among 
these were, for best: Reynold Weide- 
ner’s Six A.M., following: Minna Cit- 
ron’s As Tom Goes Marching to War, 
Karl Schrag’s The Charwoman and Ef- 
fim H. Sherman’s Escalator. The ex- 
hibition runs to Jan. 27. —M. R. 
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Persian Miniature, Early 16th Century 
In the Carminati Sale 


Parke-Bernet Sales 


THERE is something to make the eye 
of every auction addict gleam at Parke- 
Bernet Galleries this fortnight where 
variety is the keynote. Beginning the 
series of eight sales is the auction on 
Jan. 15 and 16 of the Schnittjer collec- 
tion of French and English furniture, 
tapestries and bronzes. Furniture is 
again the attraction on Jan. 22 when 
the galleries offer 18th century Eng- 
lish items together with Adam, Queen 
Anne and Hepplewhite pieces and Geor- 
gian silver. Moving backwards in time, 
the galleries will place on sale, on Jan. 
23, Gothic and Renaissance furniture, 
art objects and sculpture, as well as 
enamels, Brussels tapestries and Italian 
Majolica. 

Emphasis switches to books on Jan. 
27 when the large library of William 
West, replete with English and Ameri- 
can first editions, including the remark- 
able collection of R. L. Stevenson writ- 
ings, color plates and original drawings, 
will be dispersed. 

The same evening an important col- 
lection of engravings and etchings, in- 
cluding works by Meryon, Bone, McBey, 
Diirer, Haden, Joseph Pennell, Schon- 
gauer, and Beham are placed on sale. 

Decorative art resumes importance on 
Jan. 29 when the galleries will offer 
French, English and American furni- 
ture, silver, porcelains, and rugs from 
the property of Mrs. C. Oliver Iselin. 
Concluding a very active fortnight will 
be the sale on January 30 of English 
and French antique and modern furni- 
ture from the Rossbach collection. 

The Carminati collection of Near East 
art is one that should appeal to all lov- 
ers of Persian and other Oriental arts. 
Miniatures from the early specimens of 
the end of the Timurid period to the 
later examples of the schools of Buk- 
hara, Herat and Shirz will be auctioned, 
as well as works suggesting the man- 
ner of Mu’in Musavvir, the pupil of Riza 
‘Abbasi and the style of Bizhard. The 
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Auction Calendar 





January 15 and 16, Friday and Saturday after- 
noons, Parke-Bernet Galleries; from collection 
of F. Schnittjer & Son: French furniture; 18th 
& 19th century English furniture; tapestries; 
American & European bronzes; silver. 

January 16, Saturday afternoon, Kende Galleries, 
Gimbel Bros., at Gould mansion: from Seth B. 
Robinson and Cyril Wolff Mayer collections: 
Chinese art objects. Now on exhibition. 

January 18, Monday afternoon, through January 
3ist, Kende Galleries, Gimbel Bros., Antique 
Floor: from Ewing Hili collection: 18th century 
English and French furniture. On exhibition 
from Jan. 18. 

January 22, Friday afternoon. Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries; from property of Mrs. Frank D. Stout: 
18th century English furniture; Adam, Queen 
Anne and Hepplewhite pieces: Georgian and 
other silver; porcelain; rugs; glass. On exhibi- 
tion from Jan. 16. 

January 23, Saturday afternoon, Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries; from property of the late Stanley Mor- 
timer: Gothic and Renaissance furniture, art 
objects and sculpture. Enamels: Brussels tapes- 
tries; Italian Majolica; bronzes; books. On ex- 
hibition from Jan. 16. 

January 27, Wednesday afternoon. Parke-Bernet 
Galleries; from library of late William West: 
English and American first editions: color 
plates; original drawings: autograph letters and 
manuscripts. On exhibition from Jan. 21. 

January 27, Wednesday evening, Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries; from West et al: etchings and engrav- 
ings by old and modern masters. On exhibition 
from Jan. 21. 

January 28, Thursday afternoon, Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries; from Carminati collection: Near Eastern 
art comprising Persian miniatures and paint- 
ings; Korans and Armenian manuscripts. On 
exhibition from Jan. 23. 

January 29, Friday afternoon, Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries; from property of Mrs. C. Oliver Iselin: 
French, English and American furniture; paint- 
ings; silver: porcelains; rugs. On exhibition 
from Jan. 23. 


January 30, Saturday afternoon. Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries; from Rossbach et al: English and French 
antique and modern furniture; glass: porcelain: 
tapestries. On exhibition from Jan. 
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The Auction Mart 


Appearing in order are the name of the artist, the 
title, the name of the sale, the buyer (if any an- 
nounced), and the price. P-A indicates the Plaza 
Art Galleries; P-B stands for Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries; and K indicates Kende Galleries. 











Paintings 
Schall: Danseuse (P-B, Nast) French & Co...$4,400 
Schall: The Pet Dove (P-B, Nast) M. A. 
ND TE: sethdsaninevanstnighiapypneensnaimntutinesdegeons 
Schall: La Resistance Inutile 
Wildenstein & Co. 


3.600 






Schall: Les Deux Amis (P-B, } 
NED. - \anstndulhanshabbeunbnnnnieiichakeedatvesnampbibmsaptes 2.500 
Boilly: La Passerelle (P-B, Nast) Jacques 
REE TEED.» uarcrapninindpstchicteiibestianietenciigetniesiaplanien 1.800 
Homer: Enjoying the Breeze, pastel (K. 
Hirsch) 550 


Remington: The Sign Language, watercolor 





un EIEIO * \ Scsipesnenselcipedicetichadptnanateepimgaiatencioes 310 
Remington: Hussar of the Russian Guard, 

WUEROUEOE TR, TERGRD  occsescoccsesncccscssesecsee 225 
Hoppner: Portrait of Miss Elizabeth Moore 

SENTINEL. lidaccebnsssnnsticebintenesepiatiobneibyerineys TOO 
Remington: The Scalp, bronze (K, Hirsch).. 425 
Schreynagel: The Last Drop, bronze group 

RD Sisticeeebeenenictinnstelnenes 300 
Furniture 
Louis XVI secretaire (P-B, Nast) ................ $1,700 
George II upholstered settee (P-B, Nast) .. 1.600 
Louis XVI Bureau a cylindre, mounted in 

bronze dore (P-B, Nast)  .............ccsscessee 1,400 
Chippendale carved mahogany 

WOE: SUCHE: TIPE, TERI) ccvcccscenincsicctsscenes 1,025 
Queen Anne secretary-bookcase (P-B, Nast) 1.300 
Carpets 
Louis XVI floral medallion carpet, 18th 

ey CIE, IID. Scpascbsnvepneseticckicesentscel $2,500 


Aubusson carpet 19th century (P-B, Nast) 725 
majority of miniatures deal with epi- 
sodes from Firdausi’s Shahnama and the 
Khamsa of Nizami for the Persians in 
common with other nationalities, were 
fond of illustrating the legends and his- 
tory of their country. Other paintings 
illustrate the Haft Paikar or Seven 
Beauties, the story of fortunate King 
Hahram Gur who married seven prin- 
cesses from seven countries and visited 
each one in their respective palace on 
seven successive nights. The Carminati 
sale takes place the afternoon of Jan. 28. 


Ewing Hill Sale 


OccupyING Gimbel Brothers Antique 
Floor, in their New York store, this 
month is the large and admirable Ewing 
Hill collection of 18th century British 
and French furniture—removed from 
Mr. Hill’s 20-room penthouse at 729 
Park Ave. Exhibition and sale begins Jan, 
18 and will continue through the 3ist, 
For several years the Ewing Hill apart- 
ment was one of the notable residences 
on Park Avenue, having been designed 
and furnished by leading architects and 
costing approximately $400,000. 

These rare antiques were acquired by 
Mr. Hill over a period of 40 years from 
ranking firms in London, New York and 
Paris, many of the items coming from 
Arthur Vernay. They are principally 
Georgian and Louis XV and XVI periods. 
Included are examples of Adam mahog- 
any furniture (circa 1790), Chippendale, } 
Sheraton, Hepplewhite and French Pro- 
vincial pieces. Prices range from $998 
for a Georgian mahogany breakfront 
sideboard to $1 for a Chinese leather 
cigarette tray. 

. * * 

On Jan. 16 Kende Galleries, of Gim- 
bel Brothers, is offering a fine selection 
of Chinese art objects from the collec- 
tion of Seth B. Robinson and Cyril Wolff 
Mayer. Housed at the Gould House, the 
sale, which is now on exhibition, con- 
tains a large collection of snuff bottles, 
porcelains, bronzes, mineral carvings 
and ivories as well as paintings, tex- 
tiles and silver objects. Outstanding in 
the auction is a rare set of ten poly- 
chromed and glazed pottery figures. 
Dating from the T’ang period, the slim, 
feminine musicians are in relatively 
good condition. 

An equally rare item is a finely carved 
and lacquered screen from Ch’ien Lung 
period and an unusual pair of glazed 
porcelain figures of Fu dogs from the 
early Ming period. A collection of 
bronzes, formerly exhibited at the Met- 
ropolitan Museum, is also included. 


Hindu Art to Cleveland 


Two excellent examples of Vishnu 
sculptures have been presented to the 
Cleveland Museum of Art as a gift from 
the Hanna Fund. The stone figures, 
formerly in the famous Neumann Col- 
lection at Saigon, Indo-China, are among 
the finest of their kind, Howard C. Hol- 
lis, curator of Oriental art states. 

The statues are of the pre-Khmer pe- 
riod, modeled by predecessors of the 
ancient Cambodians during the sixth 
century. Although both figures original- 
ly had the four arms traditional to the 
Hindu God of Preservation, two are 
now missing from each sculpture. “Each 
in its own way is a supreme achieve- 
ment,” Hollis says of the figures. “The 
delicate undulations of the modeling of 
the smaller one give it an appearance 
of tenderness and compassion, whereas 
the taut expanses of the larger figure 
lend a semblance of the divine.” 
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Print-Masters 


A CURRENT EXHIBITION of 19th century 
French etchers—Meryon, Legros, Le- 
pere, Millet, Corot, and Bracquemond— 
is being held in the Albert H. Wiggin 
Gallery at the Boston Public Library 
and recalls to mind the title of an arti- 
cle written by the eminent French art 
critic Beaudelaire in 1862, Etching Is in 
Fashion. The article reveals the vogue 
for etching as a mode of expression in 
that earlier period of rugged individ- 
ualism when artists turned to back-to- 
nature movements, rather than conform 
to the strict discipline of the French 
Academy. Those artists were the pre- 
cursors of the Golden Age of Engrav- 
ing. 

Meryon, writes Arthur W. Heintzel- 
man, curator of the Wiggin Collection, 
was not recognized during his life time, 
a statement that does not agree with 
Beaudelaire who mentions Meryon as 
one of the etchers attracting wide at- 
tention at that time. Meryon was an 
architectural etcher, and with pure 
chiaroscuro and simplicity of line, as 
exhibited in Le Morgue (one of the fa- 
mous Paris Set), has assumed greater 
importance today as a model for mod- 
ern architectural etchers. 


Legros, a notable engraver, made 
studies of individuals and natural set- 
tings and turned out both soft innocu- 
ous landscapes and vital studies of peo- 
ple as exhibited in Mort et le Bucheron. 


Bracquemond, technical instructor for 
Corot, Millet, Rousseau, Manet and De- 
gas, was perhaps the finest draftsman 
of the period and set up excellent stand- 
ards for his contemporaries to maintain. 
His portrait of the artist Charles Mery- 
on (reproduced below) shows his sensi- 
tivity to character and his technical 
skill, for within the work one senses 
the endured hardships and timorous 
character of the subject. 


The significance of these French 19th 
century etchers is further attested to 
by inclusion in Carl Zigrosser’s Six Cen- 
turies of Fine Prints. Both curators Zi- 
grosser and Heintzelman are in agree- 
ment as to the prominent niche these 
print-masters occupy in the annals of 
print history. —S. A. D. 


Charles Meryon by Bracquemond 


January 15, 1943 
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Cavendish Common, 1938: 





JOHN TAYLOR ARMS 


American Etchers Hold 27th Annual 


THE Society OF AMERICAN ETCHERS’ 
annual exhibition, held this month at 
the National Academy on upper Fifth 
Avenue, although reduced in size over 
former years, pretty well covers the 
ground of print making in the intaglio 
processes. Lithographic prints were 
omitted, as usual. 

There is much genuinely excellent 
work in the four galleries given to the 
display. Although the Society admits 
many new-thought gravers, it is still 
the etchers who learned how to etch 
when the art was at its traditional 
height who make the best showing. 

Not all of these are veterans, not all 
are names carrying a great amount of 
fame. But it remains that somewhere, 
‘midst the experimental line drawings 
and aquatint-mimicking-wood-block- 
posters and other stylized uses of cop- 
per plates, is a pack of good etchers in 
whose hands the needle lies in workably 
balanced sensitivity, and who have the 
proper feel for the line the metal would 
receive. 

Before coming down to a report of 
who won prizes—which after all, is al- 
ways the last word on a show of this 
kind—we linger a bit over the exhibits 
that captured our interest because of 
the possession of these qualities. 

There’s Edward Moran with an Ama- 
ganset Pines and an Amaganset Road. 
Here, the needle follows the growth 
and virility of the trees, curls with the 
blowing grass beside the road, places 
its imaged nature in fine and proper 
stance within the bounds. of the plate. 
Martin Petersen, who combines the ease 
and flow of a Zorn line with the com- 
positional excellencies of John Sloan, 
shows four humanly appealing views 
of everyday affairs, New Jersey High- 
way and Noon Rest, the best. George 
Wright is so much at home with an 
etching needle, he practically paints a 
picture. 

Not to rub this in too far, still other 
etchers equal to the first-named in use 
of medium are Theodore Brenson who 
shows one of the few portraits, and 
Stephen Csoka, who makes hay in ex- 
cellent fashion, lights his stable in effec- 
tive and convincing manner. 

But the hay maker who leads the 
whole crop is Keith Shaw Williams 


who, with cross hatching, so often nec- 
essary to shading, fuses these lines 
with the strands of dried grass and the 
print becomes a true field of harvest 
with horses, cart and men one with the 
scene. 

Twenty prizes and honorable men- 
tions were given, and the scope of choice 
was large under the direction of jurists 
Eugene Higgins, William Sharp and Ma- 
honri Young, with Minna Citron alter- 
nate. 

The honor of “best print in the exhi- 
bition’ went to Cavendish Common, 1938 
by John Taylor Arms, with honorable 
mentions going to Irwin D. Hoffman’s 
etching, Taking a River, and to Louis 
Rosenberg’s drypoint, Osterlanggstan. 
The prize John Taylor Arms gives for 
the best print judged for technical exe- 
cution alone was voted to Ralph Fabri 
for a never-resting fantastic melée 
called To Be Or Not To Be—honorable 
mentions going to Thomas Nason for his 
marvellously clarified engraving The 
Hilltop, and to Gene Kloss’s aquatint, 
Church of the Storm Country. 

To Stephen Csoka went the prize for 
best print by a non-member of the So- 
ciety. To James McBey went the honor- 
able mention for New York from Wee- 
hawken, a well composed view of both 
shores. 

From the standpoint of pictorial com- 
position, awards went to Kerr Eby for 
Lobster Bait, and mentions to Lino S. 
Linpinsky for The Valley of Ariccia, to 
Robert von Newmann for Beaching the 
Boat and to James Swann for Harvest. 

Purchase prizes went first to Helen 
Miller for the freely etched New Eng- 
land Farm and to Armin Landeck for 
his severely grave drypoint, Tenement 
Walls. These were followed by mentions 
to, first, A Soho Alley by the late Clif- 
ford Adams, then to two girls Eating 
Ice Cream by Isabel Bishop. 

The miniature section, always of es- 
pecial interest, is full of delightful little 
prints of postage stamp size, to playing 
card size. Singled out for awards among 
these were, for best: Reynold Weide- 
ner’s Six A.M., following: Minna Cit- 
ron’s As Tom Goes Marching to War, 
Karl Schrag’s The Charwoman and Ef- 
fim H. Sherman’s Escalator. The ex- 
hibition runs to Jan. 27. —M. R. 
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MEDIAEVAL ART, a very controversial 
subject, is discussed in a new book* by 
Professor Charles Rufus Morey who un- 
dertakes to elucidate many complexi- 
ties and confusions that now exist in 
regard to the Mediaeval period of art. 

Professor Morey, the Marquand Pro- 
fessor of Art and Archeology at Prince- 
ton, has devoted his entire career to 
unravel the vast amount of material of 
the Mediaeval period and has been very 
active in archeological investigations 
at Antioch. 

At the outset of the book the author 
discusses the sources for Early Chris- 
tian Art, which inaugurate the Art of 
the Middle Ages, by reverting to the 
Greek classic sculpture of the 5th and 
4th centuries B.C. down through Hellen- 
istic art and Roman eclecticism—con- 
cluding that these were the prototypes 
for the Early Christian Masters in fres- 


coes, manuscripts and sarcophagi re- 
liefs. 
Morey indicates that in the many 


lands that used these earlier forms 
there were many interpretations, and he 
endeavors to prove how each country 
fused its own understanding of a form 
with the forms of the earlier prototypes 
to achieve varied results. It is in this 
that the scholars disagree, and Morey 
has tried to prove the source of illusion- 
ism (shaded realism), which he con- 
siders Alexandrian, by stating that its 
origin existed in Northern Egypt. How- 
ever, Morey avoids many difficulties pre- 
sented by scholarly investigations and 
simplifies the disorders in order that 
the layman may understand and appre- 
ciate the art work of this period. 

The author further discusses Byzan- 
tine art with its two-dimensional ren- 
dering in some areas, its flamboyant 
ornamentation and the suggestion of a 
third dimension in some lands, and in- 
troduces Romanesque art with the Bar- 
barian style, and its wide influence upon 
Continental Europe and Ireland. This 
decorative style is evident in the orna- 
mentation of illuminated manuscripts, 
and church windows and was the death 
knell for antique culture in Europe. It 
initiated the Mediaeval attitude towards 
the written word as an object of rever- 
ence, to be decorated. During this pe- 
riod there were movements directed to 
recall the Latin culture and again we 
find new combinations of ideas result- 
ing in many new styles. 

The Gothic period, which began in 
France, inaugurates a partial accep- 
tance of unlimited space and a more 
reserved decoration as seen in the arch- 
itecture and stained glass windows, re- 
spectively. Cathedral sculpture assumed 
importance and the high Gothic prin- 
ciple, that the figures shall be carved 
out of the structural member itself, 
was adopted. In the late Gothic period 
we are introduced to individual artists 
and their work and prepared for the 
oncoming and exciting Italian Renais- 
sance. 

Within Christian, Byzantine, and per- 
haps Romanesque Art Professor Morey 
is within his own field of specialization; 
however, the author’s interpretation of 
Gothic art will be questioned by schol- 
ars. 

This book is for popular consumption, 
and Professor Morey executes an ex- 





*MEDIAEVAL ART. 
New York: W. W. 
line and halftone 
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By Charles Rufus Morey. 
Norton & Co. 412 pp., 179 
reproductions. $6.50 


Woks 


Sol A. Davidson 


cellent choice in his presentation of 
material, which renders it comprehen- 
sible for everyone. The book is written 
in the form of a handbook, and one can 
rely upon the authenticity of the con- 
clusions as arrived at by a scholar who 
has spent many years investigating the 
very obscure problems of the art of the 
middle ages. 

To illuminate his text, Professor Mor- 
ey has inserted 179 line and half-tone 
illustrations which are extremely valu- 
able in understanding the author's posi- 
tion. 


ie ve You eal. 


THE PSYCHOSES OF War. Drawings by 
John Franklin Hawkins with text and 
introduction by John Howard Birss, New 
York: George Hornby: Domesday Press; 
16 illustrations. $10.00. 

Beautifully bound with an embossed 
cloth cover, this book bespeaks an art- 
ist’s reactions to a world at war. A 
brief, but inclusive text amplifies the 
raison d’étre for these studies of so- 
cial derangement. The pencil drawings, 
executed in a surrealistic manner, are 
directed at the effects this war-of- 
nerves has upon society. An exhibition 
of the drawings is reviewed elsewhere 
in this issue. 

o 


LUMIPRINTING, A New GRAPHIC ART, 
by Joseph Di Gemma, New York: Wat- 
son-Gupthill Publications ,Inc.; 113 pp. 
73 illustrations; $3.50. 

Lumiprinting is a revival of the old 
Glass print, now tuned .to modern in- 
vention and capable of reproducing your 
own creations as well as copying. It is 
an art in which the master or beginner 
may combine their aesthetic skill and 
manual dexterity to draw or paint on 
sheets of glass, (or on transparent glass- 
like plastic), any number of kinds of 
negatives, very similar basically to pho- 
tographic negatives, though no camera 
is used in production. This book clearly 
explains the essentials of technique and 
the many modes that may be employed 
to achieve desired results. A fascinating 
art for those who would like to try 
their hand at drawing. 


ANCIENT Ecypt. By William S. Smith. 
Boston: Museum of Fine Arts; 175 pp.; 
117 illustrations; $1. 

The author, a noted scholar, has here 
written a discerning discussion of each 
of the periods of ancient Egyptian art. 
The illustrations are from the excellent 
collection of the Boston Museum. Be- 
sides being an illustrated catalogue of 
the Boston collection, the book will be 
of value to students and connoisseurs 
of Egyptian art and history. 


How to Draw Locomotives. By Paul 
B. Mann. New York: Studio Publica- 
tions; 63 pp.; profusely illustrated; $1. 

Lives up to its title. Canadian, Amer- 
ican and British locomotives are includ- 
ed in detailed and over-all perspective 
drawings. Smoke, steam, tracks, histor- 


ical locomotives and mechanical aspects 
are treated with authority. Illustrations 
and text carry through from initial 
sketch to finished drawing. 


DECORATING THE HOME. By Ethel Lew. 
is, New York: Macmillan Co. 574 pp, 
303 illustrations; $4.00. 

A profusely illustrated book that en- 
lightens the reader to the problems of 
household furnishings, wall coverings, 
window treatment, architectural styles, 
lighting and decorative arrangements 
and expounds wpon methods of dressing 
up the house to make it more livable. 
The text will aid you in choosing a new 
home and in the preparation of the in- 
terior of each room. 


TCHELITCHEW. By James T. Soby. New 
York: Museum of Modern Art; 100 pp.; 
74 illustrations; 75c (paper bound), $2.25 
(cloth). 

The catalogue of the Modern Mu- 
seum’s recent Tchelitchew retrospective, 
this volume contains a biography and 
critical analysis of the artist and his 
work. It is a well-planned book, and an 
important addition to any shelf on the 
moderns. 

e 


THE SCULPTURE OF JOHN B. FLANNAGAN. 
Edited by Dorothy Miller, introduction 
by Carl Zigrosser. New York: Museum 
of Modern Art; 40 pp.; profusely illus- 
trated; 75c. 

Zigrosser evaluates Flannagan’s work, 
using many of the sculptor’s writings to 
explain his points. This is an illuminat- 
ing, if not objective work which should 
help clarify the not-yet-accepted posi- 
tion of Flannagan. 


LETTERS OF JOHN B. FLANNAGAN. Intro- 
duction by W. R. Valentiner. New York: 
Curt Valentin; 101 pp.; 8 plates; $2.50. 

Sculptor Flannagan was an inveter- 
ate and penetrating letter writer. His 
letters are revealing not only of his in- 
ner character and the well-spring of his 
art, but also of the trials and struggles 
of contemporary artists. Valentiner’s es- 
say is thoughtful and illuminated by in- 
sight. 

6 

ART IN THE WESTERN Wor LD. By David 
M. Robb & J. J. Garrison. New York: 
Harper & Brothers; 1,045 pp.; 646 illus- 
trations; $5. 

A large, clearly written, abundantly 
illustrated book that treats interesting- 
ly and intelligently the fine, practical 
and applied arts of the Western World. 
A revised and modernized version of @ 
1935 volume, this book is a splendid, 
comprehensive introduction to art his- 
tory. Emphasis is on life rather than on 
long-haired aesthetics. It is definitely 4 
superior buy. 

e 

GREENE COLLECTION OF ENGRAVED POR- 
TRAITS & PortTrRAIT DRAwINcs. Compiled 
by Alice Wolf. New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press; 141 pp. text, 35 pp. re- 
productions; $5. 

A complete, scholarly catalogue of the 
famous Edward B. Greene collection of 
portrait drawings and engravings at 
Yale University. Covers the field with 
discrimination from the 16th to the 19th 
centuries, each subject identified by 4 
short biography. Theodore Sizer con- 
tributes an illuminating preface. 
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Carnegie Grants 


GRANTS totaling $2,831,650 were 
awarded by the Carnegie Corporation 
during the past year “for the advance- 
ment and diffusion of knowledge,” Wal- 
ter A. Jessup, president, reports. Of 
this sum $48,000 was given to the Asso- 
ciation of American Colleges for its 
program to bring to colleges and uni- 
versities in small communities the cul- 
tural advantages of a large city. Art 
programs in more than 325 colleges 
were benefited by this grant. 


Additional awards, ranging from §$2,- 
500 to $15,000, were made to the uni- 
versities of Nebraska, Virginia, Wiscon- 
sin and Vanderbilt to increase their 
arts program, while awards made to 
Bucknell College and Southern Illinois 
Normal University enabled those schools 
to secure resident artists for 1942-43. 


One of the most successful organiza- 
tions aided by the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion is the Color Slides Co-operative, 
directed by Donald Wilber, Princeton 
University, which has sold 2,500 slides 
to 155 colleges, universities and muse- 
ums in the United States and Canada 
since its inception two years ago. Among 
the $802,625 voted to various museums 
in New York City was a $36,000 award 
to the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 






































War-Geared Curriculum 





Graduates of the Rhode Island School 
of Design will not find themselves un- 
equipped in this war-geared world. 
Courses designed to meet the educa- 
tional requirements of the Army, Navy, 
Waves and Waacs are being offered, as 
well as training for various jobs in war 
industries. 









































First big change in the curriculum 
announced by Dr. Royal B. Farnum, ex- 
ecutive vice president, is the reorgani- 
zation of the school on a year round 
basis, with new students permitted en- 
trance in February and June, in addi- 
tion to the regular September term. 


Already more than 50 men are train- 
ing under Army and Navy require- 
ments as enlisted reserves at the school 
while nearly 2,000 graduates have been 
Placed in production plants. Among the 
hew courses planned is a class in occu- 
pational therapy, in anticipation of a 
serious demand for this type of assis- 


tance in the recovery of war casual- 
ties, 
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PEPPINO MANGRAVITE 
PAUL REIMAN 


Watkins Teaches . 


FRANKLIN WATKINS, noted Philadel- 
phia artist, has joined the faculty of the 
Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, it 
is announced by A. G. B. Steel, presi- 
dent of the Academy. A former student 
at the school where he now teaches, 
Watkins gained international recogni- 
tion in 1931 when his canvas Suicide in 
Costume, now owned by the Philadel- 
phia Museum of Art, won $3,500 in 
prizes at the Carnegie International in 
Pittsburgh. 

Speaking before his new class Wat- 
kins, who is represented in leading 
American museums and collections, 
commented on the influx of refugee art- 
ists to this country. “It is probable that 
on reaching his maturity the art stu- 
dent of 1943 will find America the art 
center of the world,” he told them. 

Recently Watkins held an exhibition 
of 16 canvases at the Arts Club of Chi- 
cago, meeting with considerable suc- 
cess. Here is the way Fritzi Weisenborn 
of the Chicago Times reacted: “In all of 
Watkins’ work there is the assurance 
that here is one of the few American 
artists who is not marking time, wait- 
ing to see which way to jump. He has 
not acquired a style, but throughout 


. the canvases there is a quiet dignity, a 


sensitive feeling for shapes inter-re- 
lated to make a complete symphony in 
the plastic language.” 


Free Courses at City College 

City College is organizing 27 free eve- 
ning courses designed to prepare stu- 
dents for direct participation in war 
work. Among the classes especially suit- 
ed to artists and art students are topo- 
graphic map drafting and tracing, mech- 
anical drafting and tracing and descrip- 
tive geometry for naval architecture and 
aircraft design. Registration for classes 
continues through Jan. 25 and women 
are urged to enroli. 


New Cooper Union Advisers 


By recent announcement from Dr. Ed- 
win S. Burdell, Director, it is learned 
that four appointments have been made 
to the Cooper Union Art School Ad- 
visory Council. Assisting in decisions are: 
Richard Bach, dean of education and ex- 
tension at the Metropolitan Museum; 
Guy Péne du Bois, painter; Antonin Ray- 
mond, architect; Mrs. Stanley Resor, a 
former trustee of the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art. 





ART CLASSES COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


instructors FRANK MECHAU—in charge ORONZIO MALDARELLI HARRY CARNOHAN 
HANS ALEXANDER MUELLER 
ERVINE METZL 


ETCHING LITHOGRAPHY 





SPRING SESSION —— JANUARY 28-FEBRUARY 6, 
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Opening on Broadway 


ApouT the next saddest sight to a sec- 
ond violinist in search of the other 
three-fourths of a string quartet, is an 
artist looking for a croquis class. 


It has come to our attention that there 
is room for a few more painters in 
Greta Matson’s group who work daily 
at 1947 Broadway, in the Lincoln Ar- 
cade Building. Organized in the Fall of 
1941, “The Broadway Painters” have 
been pretty constant in their pursuit 
of painting. They convene every week 
day from 9:30 A.M. to 4 P.M. with 30 
minutes off for lunch (Saturdays 9:30- 
12:30), and paint from models they hire 
from a combined purse. 


Miss Matson plays hostess, for it is 
in her well lighted studio the 18 art- 
ists work. But, though fitted to do so, 
she does not instruct. Each to his own 
approach, the members proceed more in 
professional manner than in a student 
one. Most of them have exhibited 
through regular channels, in group 
shows on 57th Street, and Miss Matson, 
who studied with Jerry Farnsworth, last 
year, held a well-esteemed one-man show 
of portraits at the 460 Park Avenue 
Galleries. Last June, that gallery held a 
show by the group and it is in their 
plans to repeat this exhibition each 
year. 

Lately, several Broadway Painters 
have had to drop out and there’s room 
for new members who want to paint 
from a model from now until May. Miss 
Matson will then close her studio to take 
the position of painting instructor at 
the Hermitage in Norfolk, Virginia. 


Dr. Schwarz to Rhode Island 


The Albright Art Gallery announces 
the resignation of Dr. Heinrich Schwarz 
who for the past year has been in charge 
of assembling a documentary file of 
literary and pictorial information on 
the Albright permanent collection. 

Dr. Schwarz came to Albright Art 
Gallery in this capacity partly by means 
of a grant to the Gallery by the Emer- 
gency Committee in Aid of Displaced 
Foreign Scholars. He had been Curator 
of the Austrian State Gallery of Vienna. 

In leaving Buffalo for a position in 
the Museum of Art of the Rhode Island 
School of Design, under Gordon Wash- 
burn, Dr. Schwarz remarked upon the 
“extraordinary impression of democratic 
Kindliness” he had encountered. 


HENRY MELOY 
ETTORE SALVATORE 


SCULPTURE DRAWING PAINTING WOOD ENGRAVING TEXTILE DESIGN 
COMMERCIAL ART 


ILLUSTRATION 


1943 








First fine arts school in America ( Est. 1805). 
Professional training in painting, sculp- 
ture, illustration, and mural painting. 
Also, co-ordinated course with Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, B.F.A. degree. 
Scholarships, other prizes. Distinguished 
faculty. Catalog K. 


Dorothy H. Jones, Acting Curator 
Broad & Cherry Sts., Phila. 








PRIVATE STUDIO CLASS 


under personal direction of 


BRACKMAN 


Painting from Nude, 
Portrait and Still Life. 


For further information, write or telephone 


Philip Graham, canuecie HALL 
56 St 


. & 7th Ave., N.Y. C., Clirele 7-5146 


CORCORAN 


SCHOOL OF ART 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


One of America’s Finest Art Schools 
teaching 

DRAWING — PAINTING — COMPOSI- 

TION — SCULPTURE — LANDSCAPE 


Because of Endowment No Yearly Tuition. 
Only an Entrance Fee of $25.00 


Write for Catalogue B. 














School of Design for Women 


98th Y ear. Design, illustration ; 
interior decoration, fashion 
arts, advertising, teacher train- 
ing, fine arts. B.F.A. degrees 
in all courses. Photography, 
money, jewelry, pottery. 
Jay, evening, Saturday. Resi- 
dences. Oldest school of art 
applied to industry. Catalog. 


1326 N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


MOORE 


INSTITUTE 


of ART 






CALIFORNIA COLLEGE 
OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 


¢ State Accredited 

Fine and Applied Arts and Art 
Teacher Training. Excellent fac- 
ulty. Degrees granted. 

SPRING TERM OPENS JAN. 11, 1943 


Write F. H. Meyer, President, for Catalog 
Broadway at College © Oakland ® California 


TIS ART 
INSTITUTE 


SCHOOL OF L. A. COUNTY MUSEUM 


WINTER TEKM NOW. ENTER ANY TIME. FINE 
AND INDUSTRIAL ARTS COURSES UNDER DIS- 
TINGUISHED PROFESSIONAL INSTRUCTORS 
STRESSING CAMOUFLAGE, PRODUCTION  IL- 
LUSTRATION, SPECIAL TRAINING FOR ART 
IN WAR INDUSTRIES. SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
2401 WILSHIRE BLVD., LOS ANGELES, CALIF 


ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Professional training leading to the 
B.F.A. degree in Painting, Sculpture, Il- 
lustration, Advertising Art, Dress Design, 
Fashion Illustration, Crafts, Teacher 
Training course. Students may live on 


Campus and participate in all activities. 





Second Semester Opens February 10, 1943 
For information address: 
Kenneth A. Hudson, Director, Room 20 
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Lost Bouguereau 
{Continued from page 5] 


Palace Hotel in San Francisco, soon fol- 
lowed suit. Among the dozen or more 
paintings with which Stokes further-em- 
bellished his barroom, was an excellent 
Correggio (nude, certainly, but of pur- 
est intentions), entitled Narcissus. 

Many a gay blade and political boss, 
senator, general and dandy, came to 
slake his thirst at the big, square, open 
bar on 24th Street and Broadway, and 
to gaze guiltily at the coyly cavorting 
nymphs who never succeeded in dunking 
the bronzed and brawned satyr in the 
woodland stream. 

Stokes bought Nymphs and Satyr the 
year he was released from Sing Sing 
where he had spent four years in peni- 
tence for the murder of his rival in 
love. On his death, in 1901, his collec- 
tion of paintings was bought by a 
man whose name is now lost. It is known 
that he was a moralist (perhaps a syco- 
phant of Anthony Comstock) and with 
malice aforethought bought the Bou- 
guereau to bury it. And he very nearly 
succeeded in consigning it to oblivion. 

The accident, which brought the pale- 
ing nymphs back into the sunlight af- 
ter 40 years of live-burial, was the kind 
of intoxicating experience all art deal- 
ers dream of having just once in a life- 
time—but which so often remains a 
tortured but beautiful longing. 

Herbert H. Elfers will walk hence- 
forth in an aura of glory among his 
confréres. It was he who got lost in a 
maze of warehouse rooms where he had 
gone to check on the condition of some 
Degases and Renoirs for his firm, Du- 
rand-Ruel. He groped in the dark of a 
vaulted chamber in which a battery of 
pianos had been stored. Feeling his way, 
Elfers discovered his mistake, only to 
be attracted dimly by the sight of a 
towering shadow—a 12-foot crate from 
which gleamed a form which Elfers 
knew was not another piano leg. 

Mr. Elfers shouted for light and when 
the iron shutters had been creaked back 
from a window, the long forgotten and, 
oddly, unrecorded work of art was pur- 
chased by him on the spot and almost 
immediately re-sold to a collector of 
note who, like the moralist-owner, 
wishes to remain anonymous. 

Adolph-William Bougueraeu painted 
this picture when he was 47—a year 
before the French Impressionists held 
their first exhibition in Paris. 

Though not a few Bouguereaus are 
owned in this country (the Chester Dales 
have two, the Frick collection several, 
the Metropolitan, the Chicago Art In- 
stitute, the Cincinnati and Buffalo Mu- 
seums, and the Pennsylvania Academy) 


the appearance of the canvas of life- 


sized figures in a day vastly different 
from the one which produced it, comes 
asa challenge to public taste. _MR R. 


—GRETA MATSON 


BROADWAY PAINTERS 
STUDIO GROUP 


PAINTING FROM FIGURE 
PORTRAIT and STILL LIFE 


9:30-12:30 
1-4 





Saturdays 
9:30-12:30 


1947 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 





ARD MOUNT 


New Jersey State Teachers College 
Jersey City 
COURSE IN OIL PAINTING 
AND SCULPTURE 


College Credits 
Life and Private Instruction in Studio 


Registration Stedie: 74 Sherman Place 
Now Open Journal Sq. 2-2629 












Cleveland 
School of Art 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Training in Fine & Applied Arts, 
Camouflage, Wartime Courses, 


Illustrated Catalog A.on Request 





Est. 1876. Professional Schooi— 
advanced diploma courses. Drawing, 
(wood and stone), mura', jewelry, silversmithing, com- 
mercial art, etching, lithography, anatomy and _per- 
spective. Technical and historical courses. Tuition and 
Travellin; Scholarships. 
Winter term to March 27ih 

Write for illustrated catalogue. Russell T. Smith, Head 
235 The Fenway Boston, Massachusetts 


YLAND 
NSTITUTE 


i 1825 - BALTIMORE - 1943 


—two year general and 
painting, sculpture 












Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Training, Crafts, 
Advertising and Costume Design, Interior Deco- 
ration, Stage Craft, etc. Catalogs on request. 





Art Academy of Cincinnati 


DRAWING PHOTOGRAPHY 
PAINTING GRAPHIC ARTS 
SCULPTURE COMMERCIAL ART 
PORTRAITURE HISTORY OF ART 


Write for Catalog 
Winter term: September 14-May 28 


Walter H. Siple, Director, Cincinnati, Ohio 


COLORADO SPRINGS 
FINE ARTS CENTER 


Winter School: September 14 to May 28 


BOARDMAN ROBINSON, LAWRENCE BARRETT, 
OTIS DOZIER, GEORGE VANDER SLUIS 
Classes in drawing, painting, illustration, car- 


tooning, mural painting and design, lithography. 
Address: General 


Director, Colorado Sprinzs, Colorado 


OHN HERRON 


ART INSTITUTE 
SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


Painting, Sculpture, Commer- 
cial Art. Teachers’ Training. 
Illustrated Catalog on request. 


Donald M. Mattison, Directer 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 






Copr. No. 831 
C. P. Jennewein 


COLUMBUS ART SCHOOL 


Founded 1879 
Four year course in PAINTING, SCULPTURE, 
Geeut COMMERCIAL DESIGN, 
a INTERIOR DECORATION, 
FASHIONILLUSTRATION 
(Uustrated Catalog on Request 
PHILIP R. ADAMS, Director & 
cOLUMBUS ORHIO 




















COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 
Four-year courses in Paintinc, INTERIOR DEC- 
ORATION, DesiGN, ARCHITECTURE, ILLUSTRATION 
anp Commercial Art, Pus. Scuoot Art. | ead- 
ing to the degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts. 
Harote L. Butier, Dean Syracuse. N. ¥ 
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57th Street in Review 
{Continued from page 21) 


flood the 60th Street Gallery with sweet- 
ness and light from Jan. 18 to Jan. 30. 
These are modest portraits of country 
garden flowers treated with charm and 
simplicity. Cockcroft’s bouquets are 
pleasantly appealing and often richly 
colorful. The artist is at his best when 
he goes in for pearly tones and twink- 
lingly opalescent light effects. The only 
portrait in the show, head of a turbaned 
Negress, is painted in floral tones. 


Varied Group at Vendome 

The January show at the Vendome 
Galleries offers a wide selection of sub- 
ject matter by a diversified group of 
artists, a follow-up of the holiday Sev- 
enth Anniversary Exhibition. Leading 
exhibits are the dark and rather sinis- 
ter interior of a Railroad Hotel by How- 
ard Claney, Anna Meltzer’s two studies 
of white-haired women, a pleasingly dec- 
orative garden scene by Arthur Sudler, 
the oddly designed Mill Round the Hill 
by Elsie Lower Pomeroy, a Herbert 
Deckelmann head, a composition of In- 
dian idols by Beth C. Hamm, End of 
Town by Louis Lispi, and the gently 
treated Evening by Hans Mueller. 

Paintings by Liz Clarke 

You can’t take Liz Clarke too seri- 
ously. She paints with her tongue in 
her cheek and apparently has fun with 
her abstractions, as evidenced in her 
January show at the Bignou Gallery. 
How else could Mrs. Clarke turn out 
the rather ridiculous Artist in Spring 
and Bedouin? The artist makes designs 
out of childhood games (the hop-Scotch- 
touch and tick-tack-toe) and forms gay 
compositions out of toys and doodle 
scratching. Mrs. Clarke’s idea of a cir- 
cus is as lively and interesting as her 
interpretation of Charlie Chaplin’s Gold 
Rush. Anything seems to go, from col- 
lage to ambitious Braque table studies, 
but she remains at her whimsical best 
in Man Walking Over Mountain and 
Mrs. Clarke .is orig- 
inal, stimulating and lots of fun. 


Central Illincis Artists 


The ist Annual Exhibition of Central 
Illinois Artists opens at the Decatur Art 
Institute Feb. 21. Organized by four lo- 
cal art associations, the annual has se- 
lected an all-star jury consisting of 
Aaron Bohrod, Francis Chapin and Jer- 
ty Farnsworth. 

The show is open to all residents of 
central Illinois and winning exhibitors 
Will share $175 in cash awards. After 
closing in Decatur Mar. 14, the show 
will tour other sponsoring cities. 


hans hofmann 


Modern Dutch Art 


[Continued from page 5] 


Albany, to Carnegie Institute in Pitts- 
burgh during February, and in March 
to the Toledo Museum. Then the exhi- 
bition will divide, with the contempo- 
rary section going in April to the Day- 
ton Art Institute and the Van Gogh 
section moving first to Smith College, 
then to Philadelphia’s Art Alliance (un- 
til May 23rd.) 

Among the varied Dutch talents ex- 
hibited are Professor W. van den Berg, 
whose skillfully composed Women of 
Scheveningen, recalls Piero della Fran- 
cesca’s Queen of Sheba canvas in the 
cadence of heads closely aligned and 
the patrician gravity of the women’s 
faces. Kammerlingh-Onnes shows a still 
life reflective of the great Dutch mas- 
ters of the 17th century. Karin van 
Leyden, now living in Hollywood, con- 
tributes a note of modernism with her 
portrait of Mrs. Betty Finan; and Joep 
Nicolas, who has gathered no little fame 
in America for his stained glass and 
encaustic paintings made since arrival 
in 1939, shows a delightful fantasy, 
Premonitions of Evil. He tells us it 
means the evils of German invasion, im- 
pending as it was when he painted the 
picture in Holland. 

Other exhibits are the Portrait of 
Diana Barrymore by Ernst van Leyden; 
a drawing by Hendrik Willem van Loon 
called “I Am Only an Artist”: Hitler; 
a landscape with Olive Trees by Hordi- 
jik; a Mondrian Composition; an Old 
Dutch Kitchen painted in the old Dutch 
manner by Lizzie Ansing. 


Veronese Goes to Boston 
[Continued from page 7] 
reredos, and paints in a true Venetian 
fashion. The design of the Museum’s 
new addition is composed like a musical 
symphony with colors that express fine 
nuances in tonal quality. Veronese’s 
artistry for refined simplicity is exhib- 
ited in his very ethereal treatment of 
the Virgin and surrounding characters. 
Some very important evidence has 
been uncovered by Art Dealer Koetser 
which adds to the finding of the con- 
cealed Veronese Altarpiece. It seems 
that the painting was found in an ob- 
secure castle in Wales, England, known 
as the Margham Castle founded by Lord 
Mansel in 1750. This castle has been un- 
known to scholars for many years, and 
very little documentation has been writ- 
ten concerning the work. However with 
the recent discovery of this almost hid- 
den altarpiece, its existence will add to 
our information about the ertistry of 
Paolo Veronese.—S. A. D. 
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Gh, Tr ese Thm es 


It is essential that art school di- 
rectors make every effort to stem 
enrollment losses. 









The best and most economical 
way is to tap new reservoirs of 
prospective students. 


For more than a decade THE 
ART DIGEST has been doing just 
this for its art school adver- 
tisers. Many of the nation’s 
most successful teachers have 
built up large enrollments by 
advertising consistently in THE 
ART DIGEST. 


Their results are your guarantee 
of effective returns. 


THE ART DIGEST 


116 East 59th St. e New York 
































THE AMERICAN ARTISTS 


PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


INCORPORATED 


NATIONAL CHAIRMAN : F. BALLARD WILLIAMS 
152 West 57th Street, New York 


NATIONAL SECRETARY : WILFORD S. CONROW 
154 West 57th Street, New York 


TECHNICAL ADVISER HAROLD C. PARKS 
17 Collinwood Road, Maplewood, N. J. 





NATIONAL VICE-CHAIRMAN 


REID 
154 West 57th Street, New York, c/o A.A.P.L. 


: ALBERT T. 


NATIONAL TREASURER : TABER SEARS 
1060 Park Avenue, New York 


NATIONAL REGIONAL CHAPTERS COMMITTEE 
CHAIRMAN : NILS HOGNER 
69 Macdougal Street, New York 


AMERICAN ART WEEK: Annually, November 1-7 
Florence Topping Green, 104 Franklin Avenue, Long Branch, N. J. 


Eprror: Wilford S. Conrow 


A national organization of Americans working impersonally for contemporary 
American art and artists with common sense and fair play. 


ANNUAL MEETING & DINNER 
SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 20th 
at the SALMAGUNDI CLUB, 

47 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


3:30 P.M.—Business meeting of mem- 
bers. 

5:30 P.M.—Meeting of State Chairmen 
and Directors. 

6:30 P.M.—Annual Dinner-Announce- 
ment and awards to State Chapters 
of 1942 American Art Week prizes. 

The plans for this event will appear 
in greater detail on these pages in sub- 
sequent issues. 


The National Executive Committee 

The National Executive Committee at 
this time comprises the National Offi- 
cers and the members of the Board, as 
follows: 

National Chairman, F. Ballard Wil- 
liams; National Vice-Chairman, Albert 
T. Reid; National Secretary, Wilford S. 
Conrow; National Treasurer, Taber 
Sears; National Regional Chapters Com- 
mittee Chairman, Nils Hogner; Ameri- 
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ERNST H. FRIEDRICHS, Inc. 
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Frederic Taubes 
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can Art Week, November 1-7, National 
Director, Florence Topping Green. 

Wayman Adams, Walter Beck, Louis 
Betts, Harvey Dunn, Gordon Grant, 
Florence Lloyd Hohman, Florence N. 
Levy, George Lober, Arthur D. Lord, 
Edmund Magrath, Hobart Nichols, Or- 
lando Rouland, Herbert M. Stoops, Ern- 
est N. Townsend, John G. Wolcott, John 
Scott Williams. 

During the year, Mr. Karl Bolander’s 
resignation was accepted with regret. 
On February 20th Mr. Hogner will re- 
tire as chairman of the National Re- 
gional Chapters Committee, and Mrs. 
Green, after ten years of devoted ser- 
vice, as National Dirctor of American 
Art Week. Both will remain as members 
of the National Executive Committee. 

The National Headquarters are Car- 
negie Hall, New York N. Y. 


Arizona 

Mrs. Garnet Davy Grosse, State Chair- 
man, on behalf of her district directors 
of American Art Week, Mrs. Sella M. 
Rocca, Mrs. Wiley Leeper and Dr. Harry 
Colton has reported an amazing record 
of quick achievement in 1942 American 
Art Week celebrations. We give the 
Governor’s proclamation: 


WHEREAS, the American Artists’ 
Professional League has designated the 
week of November 1 to 7, 1942, as Amer- 
ican Art Week; and 

WHEREAS, the object of American 
Art Week is to publicise and advance 
the work of American artists, and par- 
ticularly to draw attention to local art- 
ists and craftsmen by bringing their 
works before the public; and 

WHEREAS, it is highly important 
that in the current world-wide conflict 
in. which brute force and the devastat- 
ing arts of war are uppermost in the 
minds of men, we must not loose sight 
of the finer arts and culture which con- 
tributed so much to the democratic way, 
for which we are zealously fighting; 

NOW, THEREFORE, I, Sidney P. Os- 
born, Governor, do hereby proclaim the 
week of November ist to 7th, 1942, as 
the tenth American Art Week of the 
American Artists’ Professional League, 
and I urge all interested patrons of the 
arts and all schools and civic organi- 
zations to honor our Arizona artists by 
appropriate art studies and display of 
the works of our local artists wherever 
possible. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have 
hereunto set my hand and caused the 
great seal of the state of Arizona to be 
affixed this 30th day of October, in the 
year of our Lord, One Thousand Nine 
Hundred and Forty-two. 

(Signed) SIDNEY P. OsBorN, 
Governor of Arizona. 





The Artist’s Bookshelf 
By Theodore Bolton 









(Continued from January 1 issue) 


6. Books on Art Education 


FEDERATED COUNCIL ON ART 
EDUCATION 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
TERMINOLOGY. Baltimore, Federated 
Council on Art Education, 1929. 


The result of a three year study by 152 
collaborators, including art instruction 
supervisors, art instructors, profession- 
al artists and architects, to classify sig- 
nificant art terms, and to define them with 
synonyms. It is the most important at- 
tempt to produce a working vocabulary 
for the visual arts. The report, published 
in paper covers, may be obtained from 
The Secretary, The Federated Council on 
Art Education, Carrollton and Lafayette 
Avenues, Baltimore, Maryland. Price fifty 
cents. The “Elements” of design are; line 
form, tone, color texture. The “Princi- 
ples” are: repetition, rhythm, propor- 
tion, balance and emphasis. The “Result- 
ing Attributes” are: harmony, or fitness. 
Among the “Minor Principles” are: al- 
ternation, sequence, radiation, parallelism, 
Transition, Symmetry and Contrast. In 
other words: a practical working vocabu- 
lary for the visual arts has been estab- 
lished for art instructors. 


LECOQ DE BOISBAUDRAN, HORACE 


THE TRAINING OF THE MEMORY 
IN ART AND THE EDUCATION OF 
THE ARTIST. London, Macmillan, 1911. 
Translated by L. D. Luard. 12 plates 
after memory drawings by Cazin, L’Her- 
mitte, Legros and others. 


The author was an unusual teacher who 
numbered among his pupils the following 
painters: Cazin, Fantin-Latour, Legros, 
Regamey, and L’Hermitte. Among the 
sculptors who were his pupils were Rod- 
in and Dalou. The method of training was 
after works of art and scenes from every- 
day life. Through their association with 
Fantin-Latour and Legros, both Whistler 
and Bracquemond were influenced by this 
method of training the memory. It is sig- 
nificant that the training was not based 
on the drawing of abstract plaster forms. 


MITCHELL, ROY 


CREATIVE THEATRE. New York, John 
Day, (1929). zs 


The first section treats largely of the | 
effects of commercialization on the thea- 
tre; the second treats of the new concept 
of the theatre as one of the visual arts; 
the third treats of the theatre as the art 
of motion. Five means of theatre educa- 
tion are discussed: (1) by teachers of elo- 
cution; (2) schools of dramatic expres- 
sion; (3) drama schools; (4) college dra- 
matic departments; (5) experimental thea- 
tres. 


The author states his position clearly: 
“We have thought that, while such a 
thing could be unfortunate, there still 
could be a complete playscript, actors, 
motion and scene—without an audience. 
This was one of the Aristotle contribur 
tions to the darkening of the human mind, 
and it stood unchallenged until an Italian 
named Ludovico Castelvetro laughed in 
the faces of the Schoolmen and said it was 
not so. Castelvetro argued that a play 
without an audience is like a fight with 
no adversary, fire without fuel, or 4 
Lord’s Supper without communicants. The 
art of the play, he indicated, is not in 
what it is intrinsically, but in what it 
does to the unshaped many who come t@ 
see it—the moltitudine rozza. 

“Castelvetro’s theory got lost, chiefly, 
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—1943— 

We enter the New Year with the 
world in chaos and conflagration. 
This is no time to exchange usual 
felicitations. Let us rather reiterate 
our faith in the pattern of institu- 
tions and government intended by 
our Founding Fathers; and pledge 
our sacred honor to carry on with 
fair play. May we one and all be of 
real use in these days of trial by 


war. 





I think, because later scholars were sure 
he referred to the ignoble theatre of the 
market-place, and the vulgar crowd that 
st900d and watched the farandula. Not 
being people of the theatre themselves, 
they did not know that every audience we 
get, however richly clad and gentle man- 
nered or in however fine a house, is none 
the less a moltitudine rozza—in terms of 
the art of the theatre no audience at all 
but a rabble.” 


MITCHELL, ROY 


THE SCHOOL THEATRE, A HAND- 
BOOK OF THEORY AND PRACTICE. 
New York, Brentano’s, (1925). Introduc- 
tion by Joseph T. Shipley, Illustrations 
by Jocelyn Taylor. Now obtainable from 
J. M. Dent, Toronto. 


A small, extremely useful volume. It 
treats, in part, of scene building; paint- 
ing, processes and materials; costume and 
make up; stage lighting; the choice of 
a play; list of play collections; list of 
plays; books on play production. 

The author states his aim clearly: “... 
in order to keep the non-actors and their 
friends from demanding rotation of parts, 
the director must emphasize the craft end 
of the work.” In other words: the theatre 
is not an application of dramatic methods 
to the study of literature; it is, rather, 
“far more a place of visible beauty than 
we ever supposed.” Thus students of every 
type may participate since the literary as- 
pect of the theatre is simply one aspect 
of play production. 

Especially important are the descrip- 
tions, with working drawings, of three 
types of stages: the draped stage, the 
cyclorama-representative stage, and the 
Copeau triple stage. 


REISS, WINOLD, and 
ALBERT CHARLES SCHWEIZER 


YOU CAN DESIGN. New York, Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1939. Color plates. 


The plates, arranged as a series of pro- 
gressive lessons, are reproductions of the 
work of students at the New York Uni- 
versity School of Architecture and Fine 
Arts. While the book is planned somewhat 
as a self-instructor, it would also serve 
as an introductory text book in design. 


SHAW, GEORGE BERNARD 


WORKS OF BERNARD SHAW. VOL- 
UME XIII. London, Constable, (1930). 


This contains the play Misalliance with 
the well-known preface on “Parents and 
Children.” Two sections in the preface 
relate to “Art Teaching” and “Artist Idol- 
atry.” After considering other methods of 
child training, Shaw concludes: “We all 
grow up stupid and mad to the extent 
that we have not been artistically edu- 
cated.” Elsewhere Shaw has stated that 
for art’s sake alone he would not lift his 
little finger toward an ink bottle. In 
other words: Shaw considers art not per 
se but as a social force, and an effective 
instrument in teaching. The edition ex- 
amined is the “Collected Edition.” There 
are numerous editions. The paper covered 
edition omits the important preface. 


; January 15, 1943 


SMITH, MILTON 


THE BOOK OF PLAY PRODUCTION 
FOR LITTLE THEATERS, SCHOOLS 
AND COLLEGES. New York, Appleton. 
Numerous diagrams in the text by the 
author, and several color plates. Intro- 
duction by Brander Matthews. 


A clear, concise handbook discussing nu- 
merous phases of play production. Chap- 
ters VIII and IX relate to stage design. 
Materials and methods are briefly de- 
scribed. The methods include: sponging, 
cloth rolling, spattering and puddling. 
Chapter X relates to costume design. 


SMITH, MILTON 


THE EQUIPMENT OF THE SCHOOL 
THEATRE. New York, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1930. Con- 
tributions to Education, No. 421. Bibliog- 
raphy p. 77. 


The author states: “The aim of play 
production in the school is certainly not 
to make professional stage workers, any 
more than the aim of the teachers of com- 
position is to produce professional authors. 
The aim of play production is to give the 
students the vital and delightful experi- 
ence that can attend play production 
when it is properly understood as the 
most all-inclusive and the most demo- 
cratic of the arts.” 


WHITFORD, WILLIAM G. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO ART EDUCA- 
TION. New York, Appleton, 1929. Nu- 
merous text diagrams and illustrations. 


An important work tracing the history 
of art education in the United States to 
the year 1929; presenting courses of 
study for elementary and secondary 
schools; and reprinting a portion of the 
“Report of the Committee on Terminol- 
ogy” published by the Federated Council 
on Art Education, listed above. 

The modern trend in public school art 
education is the teaching of art in terms 
of specific, non-professional objectives. In 
Chapter IV the professional art instruc- 
tor will find numerous objectives described 
as the result of a survey of “art needs in 
American life.” 


[The End] 
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Arabic Treasure 


THROUGH the generosity of Robert 
Garrett, Baltimore banker, Princeton 
University now possesses a larger col- 
lection of Arabic manuscripts than any 
other academic institution in the world 
and one of the three best collections 
of Western European manuscripts in 
this country. 


In announcing the gift, Dr. Harold 
W. Dodds, Princeton president, termed 
it “one of the world’s great collections 
of books and manuscripts” and stated 
that it includes “the best of the litera- 
ture, art, religion, science and history 
of the Islamic and Western civiliza- 
tions.” 

The gift is in two sections, the first 
comprising 5,000 items from Western 
Europe, Greece, Turkey, Persia, India, 
Abyssinia, Egypt and the Far East 
dating from the eighth to the 19th cen- 
turies, and the second made up of 6,000 
Arabic manuscripts, reputed to be the 
largest and most valuable collection of 
its kind in private hands. Topics cov- 
ered in these manuscripts treat of every- 
thing from art to horse-breeding. The 
Greek manuscripts, according to Albert 
M. Friend, Jr., of Princeton’s depart- 
ment of art and archaeology, are par- 
ticularly important through their con- 
tribution to existing knowledge of By- 
zantine art. 

Doncr Garrett, a member of Prince- 
ton’s Class of 1897, is a trustee of that 
institution, a noted collector and one 
of the East’s leading financiers. As an 
undergraduate he achieved fame in an- 
other field—athletics. He was captain 
of the Princeton track team which in 
1896 participated at Athens, Greece, in 
the first of the modern Olympic Games. 
Garrett scored a first in the shot-put, 
second in the high- and broad-jump 
events and, although he had never 


thrown a discus before in his life, placed 
first in competition with Greeks long 
experienced in that art of concentrated 
effort. 
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Where to Show 


offering suggestions to artists who wish 
to exhibit in regional, state or national 
shows. Societies, museums and individ- 
uals are asked to co-operate in keeping 
this column up to date—The Editor. 


Albany, N. Y. 


3rd AMERICAN DRAWINGS ANNUAL, 
Feb. 3-28, Albany Institute of History and 
Art. Open to all artists in U. S. and Can- 
ada. Media: all drawing media. Jury. 
Works due: Jan. 23. For further data 
write Albany Institute of History and 
Art, 125 Washington Ave., Albany, N. Y. 

ARTISTS OF UPPER HUDSON 8th AN- 
NUAL, Apr. 28-May 30, Albany Institute 
of History and Art. Open to residents of 
Albany within 100 mile radius. Media: 
paintings and sculpture. Jury. Prizes. En- 
try cards & work due: Apr. 18. For cards 
write J. D. Hatch, Jr., 125 Washington 
Ave., Albany, N. Y. 


Athens, Ohio 


OHIO VALLEY OIL AND WATERCOLOR 
SHOW, Apr. 1-21, Ohio University. Open 
to residents of Ohio, West Virginia, Penn- 
sylvania, Illinois, Indiana and Kentucky. 
Media: oils and watercolors. Prizes. Entry 
eards due: Mar. 7. For entry cards and 
data write Dean Earl C. Siegfried, College 
of Fine Arts, Ohio University, Athens, 
Ohio. 


Atlanta, Ga. 


THREE COUNTY SHOW, ATLANTA ART 
ASSOCIATION, Feb. 1-15, High Museum 
of Art. Open to residents of Fulton, DeKalb 
and Cobb counties, Ga. Media: all. No fee. 
Jury. Prizes. Entry ecards due: Jan. 26; 
work due: Jan. 26. For details write Mr. 
L. P. Skidmore, director, 
of Art, 1262 Peachtree St., 
Ga. 


High Museum 
N.E., Atlanta, 


Chicago, Hl. 

47th ANNUAL EXHIBITION, ARTISTS OF 
CHICAGO, Mar. 11-Apr. 25, Art Institute 
of Chicago. Open to residents of Chicago 
within radius of 100 miles. Prizes. Jury. 
Media: oil and sculpture. Entry cards due: 
Jan. 18. Work due: Jan. »-Feb. 2. For 
further information write Peniel Catton 
Rich, Director of Fine Arts, The Art In- 
stitute of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 


Dallas, Tex. 
14th ANNUAL ALLIED ARTS EXHIBI- 
TION, Mar. 28-Apr. 25, Dallas Museum of 
Fine Arts. Open to_ artists of Dallas 
County. Media: all. No fee. Jury. Prizes. 
Entry cards due: Mar. 17. Work due: 
Mar. 22. For entry cards write Dallas 
Museum, Dallas, Tex. 
Decatur, Ill. 


ist ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF CENTRAL 
ILLINOIS ARTISTS, Feb. 21-Mar. 14, De- 
eatur Art Institute. Open to residents of 
central Illinois. Prizes. Jury. Media: oils, 
watercolor, prints and drawings. Entry 
eards due: Jan. 22; work due: Feb. 5. 
For information write Mrs. Louis Chodat, 
Secretary, Decatur Art Institute, Decatur, 
Til. 

Hartford, Conn. 

HARTFORD SOCIETY OF WOMEN PAINT- 
ERS 15th ANNUAL, Jan. 30-Feb. 21, 
Morgan Memorial. Open to women resi- 
dents within 25 mile radius of Hartford 
and members. Media: oil, watercolor, pas- 
tel, sculpture, black & white. Prizes; jury. 
Fee: $2 non-members. Work due: Jan. 23. 
For details write Muriel Alvord, secretary, 
1033 Prospect Ave., Hartford, Conn. 


Jackson, Miss. 


MISSISSIPPI ART ASSOCIATION ANNU- 
AL, Feb. 1-28, Municipal Art Gallery. Open 
to all American artists. Fee: $1.00 for non- 
members. Medium: oil. Entry cards due: 
Jan. 20. Prizes. Jury. For details write 
Mrs. John Kirk, Secy., $27 N. Jefferson St., 
Jackson, Miss. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


4th ANNUAL EXHIBITION BY ARTISTS 
OF LOS ANGELES & VICINITY, Mar. 14- 
Apr. 30; Los Angeles County Museum. 
Open to residents of Los Angeles and en- 
virons. Media: oil, sculpture, ceramics; 
textiles, metal & leather work and wood 
earving. Jury. Entry cards due: Mar. 1; 
work due: Mar. 2. For details write 
Louise Ballard, Los Angeles County Mu- 
seum, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Madison, Wis. 

RURAL ART ANNUAL, Jan. 25-28, Wis- 
consin Memorial Union. Open to rural art- 
ists of Wisconsin. Media: all. Entry cards 
& work due: Jan. 24. For information 
write John R. Barton, College of Agricul- 
ture, University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wis. 

New Orleans, La. 

ART ASSOCIATION'S 42nd ANNUAL, Mar. 
6-31, Isaac Delgado Museum. Open to mem- 
bers. Media: all. Fee: $5 for active mem- 
bers. Jury. Prizes. Entry cards due: Feb. 


30 


60th ANNUAL EXHIBITION, 


26. Work due: Feb. 26. For cards write 
Art Assn. of New Orleans, c/o -Isaac Del- 
gado Museum of Art, City Park, New 
Orleans, La. 


New York, N. Y. 


76th ANNUAL AMERICAN WATERCOLOR 


SOCIETY, Mar. 24-Apr. 14, National Acad- 

emy Galleries. Open to all artists. Media: 

watercolor and pastel. Jury. Prizes. Fee: 

$1 membership. Receiving date: Mar. 15. 

For details write Exhibition Secretary, 

ene Water Color Society, 1083 Fifth 
ve. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY MINIATURE PAINT- 


ERS ANNUAL, Feb. 2-12, Grand Central 
Galleries, Hotel Gotham, Open to minia- 
ture painters. Fee: $1 entry. Jury. Prizes. 
Entry cards & work due Jan. 21. For cards 
write oe. Hildenbrandt, Secy., 306 E. 
51 St., N. Y¥. C. 


acanenee OF ALLIED ARTS GROUP 


SHOW, Feb. 4 to March 1, at Academy of 
Allied Arts. Open to all artists. Media: 
oils and watercolors. Last day for return 
of entry cards, Jan. 23. For data and 
entry cards, write Leo Nadon, Director, 
Academy of Allied Arts, 349 West 86th 
Street, New York. 


NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN’S 117th 


ANNUAL, Feb. 17-Mar. 9, National Acad- 
emy. Open to all American artists. Media: 
paintings & sculpture. Jury. Prizes. No 
fee. Work due: Jan. 29. Write Hobart 
Nichols, president, 1083 Fifth Ave. 


NATIONAL ASSN. OF WOMEN ARTISTS 


18th ANNUAL, Apr. 5-24, American Fine 
Arts Gallery. 0 = to members. Mediums: 
oil, watercolor, black & white & sculpture. 

ee: $1 per exhibit. Jury. $1,500 in prizes. 
Works due: Mar. 29. Write Miss Josephine 
Droege, Nat’l Assn. Women Artists, 42 W. 
57th St., New York, N. Y. 


Oakland, Calif. 


OIL PAINTING ANNUAL, Feb. 28-Mar. 28, 


Oakland Art Gallery. Open to all artists. 
Media: Oil. Jury. Prizes. Entry cards & 
work due: Feb. 17. For information write 
Oakland Art Gallery, Municipal Audito- 
rium, Oakland, Calif. 


Parkersburg, W. Va. 


FINE ARTS CENTER ith ANNUAL RE- 


GIONAL, Apr. 10-May 15, Parkersburg 
Fine Arts Center. Open to residents and 
former residents of West Virginia, Vir- 
ginia, Ohio and Pennsylvania. Media: oils, 
watercolor. Entry fee: $1.00 for each class. 
Jury, prizes. Entry cards and work due: 
Apr. 1. For details write The Parkersburg 
Fine Arts Center, 317—9th St., Parkers- 
burg, W. Va. 


Portland, Me. 


Feb. 28 to 
Mar. 28, at L. D. M. Sweat Memorial Art 
Museum. Open to all artists. Media: oil, 
watercolor, pastel. Entry cards due: Feb. 
6; works due: Feb. 13. Fee: $1. For full 
information write L. D. M. Sweat Me- 
morial Museum, Portland, Me. 


Richmond, Va. 


9th VIRGINIA ARTISTS EXHIBITION, 


Apr. 3-27, Virginia Museum of Fine Arts. 
Open to all artists born or resident in 
Virginia including men in the Armed 
Forces. Media: painting, sculpture, graphic 
arts, ceramics. Jury. Prizes. Entry blanks 
due: Mar. 1. Work due: Mar. 15. For in- 
formation write Virginia Museum of Fine 
Arts, Richmond, Va. 


Rockford, Il. 


ROCKFORD & VICINITY ARTISTS 19th 


ANNUAL, Apr. 5-30, Burpee Art Gallery. 
Open to members of Rockford Art Asso- 
ciation. Media: all. Fee: $2 entry. Jury. 
Prizes. For information write: Rockford 
Art Assn., 731 N. Main St., Rockford, Ill. 


San Francisco, Calif. 


SAN FRANCISCO ART ASSOCIATION'S 


PRINT & DRAWING ANNUAL, Mar. 7- 
Apr. 4, San Francisco Museum of Art. 
Open to all U. S. artists. Media: all prints 
& drawings. No fee. Jury. Entry cards 
due: Feb. 5; work due: Feb. 11. Prizes. 
For data write Mrs. Evelyn Eck, Registrar, 
San Francisco Museum of Art. 


SAN FRANCISCO ART ASSOCIATION’S 


WATERCOLOR & PASTEL ANNUAL, 
May 4-June 1, San Francisco Museum of 
Art. Open to all U. S. artists. Media: wa- 
tercolor, gouache, tempera on paper, 2 - 
tel. No fee. Jury. Prizes. Entry cards due: 
Apr. 8; work due: Apr. 13. For further 
information write Mrs. Evelyn Eck, Reg- 
istrar, San FranciscO Museum of Art. 


Santa Cruz, Calif. 


14th STATEWIDE ANNUAL, SANTA CRUZ 


ART LEAGUE, Jan. 31-Feb. 15, Civic Au- 
ditorium. Open to all residents of Cali- 
fornia. Media: oils, watercolor, pastel. 
No fee. Prizes. Jury. Entries due: Jan. 23. 
Entry cards due: Jan. 22. For details 
write Santa Cruz Art League, 99 Pilking- 
ton Ave., Santa Cruz. 


Springfield, Mass. 


SPRINGFIELD ART LEAGUE aapreei. 


Feb. 7-28, Springfield Museum of 
Open to members. Media: all. Jury. $305 
cash prizes. Fee: Annual $3 a 
Cards due: Jan. 26; entries due: Jan 


For further information write Helen Kn 
129 Sumner Ave., Springfield, Mass. 


Syracuse, Ind. 


JURIED SALON, Jan.-Dec., Wawasee 


Gallery. Open to all artists. Media: 
watercolors, pastel, etchings. Cash pi 
‘ee: $5, payable before Jan. 15. Last d 
for entry: Feb. 15. For further data 
entry blanks write F. E. Marsh, Dire 
Wawasee Art Gallery, Syracuse, Ind. 


Tacoma, Wash. 


ARTISTS OF SOUTHWEST WASHI 


TON’S 4th ANNUAL, Apr. 4-May 2, G 
lege of Puget Sound, Open to remdent 
Southwest Washington. Media: painti 
sculpture. Entry cards due: Apr. 1. W 
due: Apr. 6. For cards write College” 
Puget Sound, Tacoma, Wash. , 


Competitions | 


SCHOLARSHIPS FOR COLLEGE OF NE 


ROCHELLE. Open to Catholic girls in ¢ } 
upper fifth of their high school clas: 
Props and Paint Scholarship of $1, $ 
and Art Scholarship of $800. Competiti 
examination Feb. 27. For application blar 
and further information write Office of 
Dean, College of New Rochelle, New 
chelle, N. Y. 


AMERICANS DRIVE TO VICTORY DRA 


ING CONTEST. Open to artists and 
dents under 21. Media: pen & ink d 
ings. Prizes of War Bonds & Stamps. 
scholarships for students. Classes Apr. 
For information write Louis Melind CG 
362 W. Chicago Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


SCHOLASTIC AWARDS. Open to stude 


in 7-12 grades in Canada, U. S. and p 
sessions. Media: all. Prizes and schol 
ships. For information — Schola 
Awards, 220 E. 42 St., N. Y. C. 


3rd ANNUAL M. GRUMBACHES NATION 


AL SCHOLASTIC AWARDS. Open to 
American High School students. C; 
awards and scholarships. Jury. Media: ¢ 
For entry blanks write M. Grumbach* | 
470 West 34th St., New York City. Cd | 
adian participants write to 179 King Stree 
West, Toronto, Ontario. 


ARTS & CRAFTS CLUB ANNUAL MEW 


BERSHIP COMPETITION. Feb. 26-Ma 
27. Prize: $250. Media: paintings or scu 
ture. Jury. Work due Feb. 23. For fy 
data write Arts & Crafts Club, 712 Ro 
Street, New Orleans, La. 


COMPETITION FOR MURAL DECOR 
TION O 


F THE RECORDER OF DEE] 
BUILDING, Wash. Seven murals based 
specific themes dealing with the Negg 
contribution to America. Prizes to 
$5,600. Open to all American artists. Cle 
ing date: Mar. 1. Jury. For full data w 
to the Section of Fine Arts, Room A- 
Old Auditorium Building, 1900 E. 8 
N.W., Washington, D. C. 


NATIONAL SOAP SCULPTURE COMMIE 


TEE’S 19th annual soap sculpture comp 
tion. Closing date: May 15, 1943. P 
& Gamble prizes totaling $1,120. 
guished sculpture jury. For full data 
National Soap Sculpture Committee, 80 
llth St., New York City. 


SPRINGFIELD MUSEUM OF FINE AR r 


COMPETITION FOR LIBRARY M 
based on any one of four themes 
carrying an award of $4,500. Open to 
artists of the United States, Canada 
Mexico. Closing date: May 24. Jury. 
full data on subject matter, size, ent 
blanks, etc., write to Springfield Mus 
of Fine Arts, Springfield, Mass. 


TRIAL OFFER $ 
NEXT 8 ISSUES 


ae we we ORDER NOW eee ee 


The Art Digest, 

116 East 59th Street, 

New York, N. Y. 

Please enter my order for your 
TRIAL OFFER, 7 issues, for which 
I enclose $1.00. 


I oc. cscevsecsacde ates ae ce ae 


The Art Dig 








